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Consumers ideas of good bread in DES MOINES 7 te : 
may differ from opinions in NEW YORK. Tastes vary but 
.. INTERNATIONAL FLOURS remain constant in 





providing greater dough tolerance ...in giving 


volume, taste and eye appeal. 






SPRING WHEAT FLOURS 
Robin Hood : 
‘ee Cinderella 

ae Seal of Minnesota 
KANSAS WHEAT FLOURS 
, Minute Man 


Red Dragon 
Merlin 


TEXAS WHEAT FLOURS 
Royal Prancer 
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About once a year, a curious thing happened in 
a certain bakery. The flour they were using, and 
which ordinarily behaved in a perfectly reasonable 
way, would suddenly appear to be strangely 
low in absorption. 


Bah Ne at Sa a 


Each time this happened, they checked the water 
meter and found it in good order. They checked 


oe 


the automatic flour scale by weighing a sack of 


eee ae 


flour, and it seemed to be perfectly accurate; 





still the mix wouldn’t turn out right... . After 
a while the trouble would disappear, only to bob 
up again a year or so later. 
The Pillsbury Bakery Production service man 
discovered the trouble occurred each time the 
scale had been freshly painted! When a single 
sack of flour was weighed, nothing went wrong; 
but in weighing amounts of around 300 pounds, 
the weight of the flour bowed out the side 
of the hopper very slightly. The thickness 
of the coat of paint cut down clearance just 
enough to cause the hopper to rub against the 
scale frame. This contact upset the electrical 
circuit, shutting off the flow of flour 
before the desired weight was actually 
in the hopper! 
* * * * 
Every Pillsbury department, from Wheat 
Selection to Bakery Production Service, is staffed 
by men with thorough, detailed knowledge based 
on wide experience in their respective fields. 
That’s why bakers who rely on Pillsbury are 
assured of uniformly excellent products plus 
thoroughly reliable, helpful all-round service. 


akery Flours 


INC. 


Minn. 


ae inneapolis, 


General Offices: WV 
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U. S. Bakery Output Grows in 1944 


Bakery production hit a new rec- 
ord high in 1944 of approximately 
$2,340,516,000 in value, estimates 
based on a study of sales records in- 
dicate. This represented a gain of 
about 6%* over 1943 and a cumula- 
tive gain of about 66% in value since 
1939, the last year in which the cen- 
sus of manufactures was taken. 

Making allowance for probable 
price trends, it appears that the ton- 
nage volume for the industry in- 


creased around 6% also in the past 
year, and that the tonnage gain over 
1939 is now around 44%. The rate 
of increase slowed up somewhat in 
the past year compared with preced- 
ing war years and the biggest part of 
the 1944 increase probably was in 
sweet goods lines, with bread show- 
ing a smaller upswing. 

In view of the sharp curtailment 
that has been made in shortening and 
sugar allotments to bakers this year, 


combined with a probable slowing 
down in wartime activities hereafter, 
it is possible that 1944 may repre- 
sent a peak period of production for 
the baking industry which will not be 
surpassed this year. 

The big wartime gains in bakery 
output have been made despite a 
decline in civilian population. At 
present there are approximately 127,- 
000,000 civilians in the United States, 
to which must be added 1,000,000 to 





a “billbo 


Your message of enrichment, although 
it may be but a small part of the label 
on your flour bag, stands out like a bill- 
board to the eyes of the modern home- 
maker. This is true because extensive 
publicity on nutrition has taught her 
to look for such facts as she shops for 
the family’s food. 

Because of the extra nutritional val- 
ues added by enrichment, forecasters 
predict that the day is not far distant 
when ail flours will be enriched. If true, 
we suggest that you look into the pos- 
sibilities of enrichment now, so that you 
will not have to catch up with the pa- 
rade at some future date. 

Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate 
contains enough healthful, bone-build- 
ing calcium to meet government stand- 
ards for ‘‘calcium enriched” flours. In 
addition, XC Calcium Phosphate, by 
keeping flour on the acid side, often 
saves as much as 50 per cent of the 
vitamin B, lost in baking. Being a par- 
tial yeast food, XC Calcium Phosphate 
improves yeast action . . . improves 
baking results. 

Even though it is extra rich in cal- 
cium, Monsanto XC Calcium Phos- 
phate costs no more than ordinary 

















phosphates. It may be added to the 
flour stream with standard feeding 
equipment or in batch mixers used for 
self-rising flours. Hence, there is no 
production problem in its application. 

Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate 
is made from the finest food-grade 
lime and Monsanto’s phosphoric acid. 
This is your assurance of uniform 
quality and high purity. 

We shall be pleased to send you fur- 
ther details about flour enrichment 
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with Monsanto XC Calcium Phos- 
phate and to supply you with free 
samples for testing in your own labo- 
ratories. Please contact the nearest 
Monsanto office, use the convenient 
couponor write: MONSANTO CHEMICAL 
Company, Phosphate Division, 1700 
SouthSecondSt.,St. Louis 4, Missouri. 
District Offices: New York, Chicago, Boston, 
Detroit, Charlotte, Birmingham, Cincinnati, 
Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, Montreal, 
Toronto. 
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MoNnSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY | 

Dept. PH17, Phosphate Division | 

1700 S. Second St., St. Louis 4, Mo. | 

ONSANTO Please send, without cost or obligation, data and | 
sample of Monsanto XC Calcium Phosphate. 

Name | 

HEMICALS | =~ nae 
SERVING INDUSTRY,..WHICH SERVES MANKIND Street ent aneigueinaceltactinei - | 
City. ss Zone__ State. — | 
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represent members of the armed 
forces stationed at places where they 
draw their rations from the civilian 
supply. Actually a total figure of 
128,000,000 may be an understaiec- 
ment because service furloughs and 
other things probably continuaily 
keep the total above this figure 
However, the civilian population 
midyear in 1939 was 130,877,000. 

Not all of the increase in bakery 
goods production is attributable io 
civilian consumption, since a substan- 
tial amount of the production of ihe 
biscuit and cracker industry and an 
unknown amount of other bakers’ 
products also have been going to the 
armed forces. For that reason it 
is not possible to make an accurate 
estimate of the per capita increase in 
civilian use of bakery goods. 

There can be no doubt, however, 
that there has been an increase in 
such consumption and a very substan- 
tial one. A major part of this in- 
crease has come from a swing away 
from home baking, as family flour 
sales have declined sharply. Put 
there also has been an over-all in- 
crease in consumption of baked goods 
—both home and commercial—t)at 
apparently amounts to about 5%. 


Cracker Bakers Lead 

Biscuit and cracker manufacturers 
continued to lead all branches of 
baking industry in the size of gains, 
since to their civilian increase has 
been added large scale business with 
the armed forces for special con 
rations as well as their customary 
products. This part of the baking 
industry has had a 123% increase in 
sales volume and has _ practicall) 
doubled its tonnage. 

The wholesale baking industry ex- 
panded its sales volume about 4.5% 
in the past year and shows an over- 
all gain for the wartime period of 
about 65% in the sales and 38% in 
tonnage. Retail bakers apparently 
did better than the wholesale bread 
bakers in the past year, making esti- 
mated gains of around 6%. Ingredi- 
ents were more freely available dur- 
ing 1944 than in any other year since 
the war started and for a large part 
of the time the only real brake on 
sales was manpower shortages. ‘The 
tides have shifted again in 1945 and 
rationed ingredients now are tighter 
than ever. 

In a table appearing on page 22 
is an estimate of the increase in bhak- 
ery production by value of products 
and also a rough estimate of the 
tonnage volume change during the 
period. Since the census of manulac- 
tures has been dropped for the 
riod of the war, the exact figures will 
never be known. It is hoped that 
the Bureau of the Census will be 
able to proceed with plans for taking 
a census next year which will c 
1945 operations. 


Basis of Estimates 

These estimates were compiled i 
the following way: The volum« 
production in the 1939 census was 
broken down into three classes 
firms: biscuit and cracker bakers; 
large bakers employing more 1 
21 wage earners, and smaller bakers 
employing less than 21 wage earners. 


confusion, it shoul 
noted that the 6% increase is the 
gain over 1943, whereas the index num 
bers in the tables at the right are |! od 
on 1939 as 100%, so that the 9.6% 

ence in value between 
those tables represents 
volume, 


*To avoid any 


1944 and 194 
9.6% of the 


(Continued on page 22.) 
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A SYMBOL OF QUALITY 





Goodlander policy requires every 
member of its staff to use all of 
this company’s facilities for the 
greatest benefit to you, the buyer. 


It is your good will, your trust 
and your success that count. 


This highly qualified staff, pro- 


QO uly Z he 8 edd 


ducing flour for family use, crack- 
er trade or bread bakers, is se- 
lected for their ability to perform 
according to that policy. 


They invite you to test them on 
any flour assignment you might 
have. You will get Goodlander’s 
Best results. 


— 
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GOODLANDER MILLS COMPANY 


(Trade Name of Flour Mills of America, Inc.) 


MILLS AT FORT SCOTT, KANSAS 


General Offices: New York Life Bldg., Kansas City 6, Missouri 


















Miller Rank Makes Movies on the Side 


By L. F. Broekman 


Of The Northwestern Miller’s London Office 


the name of Rank immediately flour milling concern of Joseph Rank, school life at Western College, Har- 
brings to mind the great mills Ltd., is a motion picture magnate rogate, later completing his educa- 
at Hull, which are both the home and has taken a leading part in the tion at the Leys School, Cambridge. 


TT: Americans and Britons alike founder of the world famous British elder brother, James, began his 


and foundation of the House of Rank. development of the British movie in- School days ended, he entered the 
In recent years the name has also dustry. London office of his father’s firm, do- 
become identified with the British Arthur Rank (the Joseph in his ing the work of every type of clerk 
film industry. Joseph Arthur, sec- name is not commonly used) was and gaining experience of every de- 


ond son of the late Joseph Rank, born in Hull in 1887 and, with his partment. Like his brother, James, 








Be Proud of Your Job, 
As We are of Ours... ssi Sete ae 


hard way. No_- concessions 































he had to follow the same rules 
regulations as the rest of the 

The only difference was that he 
a keen interest in the detail! 
each man’s work and the re 
for its being performed. 

\ After 12 months, when he 


fi made for him as his father’s son 





the commercial side of the busi 
he was sent as an apprentice t 
of his father’s mills in order to 
| the manufacturing side. Then, 
his apprenticeship was complet 
worked at stretches of from 12 


the company to gain an all-ar 
experience of the business. E\ 
ally he was sent to Hull, the 


and most up-to-date plants of 
organization at that time. 

His career was interrupted b) 
first world war, for in 1914 he 


Army and served throughout the 


On his return to civil life at the 





Joseph Rank, Ltd., which positi 


ber of the board of the holding 
pany, Ranks, Ltd. 






















sponsible for the development 
: immense business in feedings 
~~. : | which includes the manufacturé 
—- distribution of such _ product: 
: 4 = gee a ol = | cooked flaked corn, barley meal 
oe. ‘ee = — “gh meals and oat products, all of \ 
KANSAS BEST G | B R A LTA R has necessitated constant res 
‘ ; on the technical side. A very 


FLOUR FLOUR | trade also has resulted from the 


paratively recent introduction « 





manufacture of compound fe: 


Th | stuffs and balanced rations o1 
a ’ | initiative. 


Still another side of the bus 
to which Arthur Rank has de 


ED ime)! IR his special attention is the 1 
[ port service of the company, \ 


KANSAS’ LARGEST INDEPENDENT MILLERS being on such a huge scale must 
~ essarily be extremely efficient. 

Rank’s capable handling of 
matters during the _ present 
wit ae years, so beset with restrictions 


ther difficulties, has stood his 

WICHITA, MANS KANSAS aaa 
The flour milling business an 
ancillaries do not require all o! 





IN THE 
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gained a good working knowledge 


months’ duration at various mills 


take charge of one of the larg 


unteered for service in the Britis! 
with the Royal Artillery Regim« 


of hostilities he was elected a me 
ber of the board of directors 


still retains as well as being a n 


et» ee ‘ 
a Eo ae 4 \-} tis In addition to Arthur Rank’s k¢ 
coy We WEL) f , vik VLE Y, oe practical interest in the produ 
rr Myf s me AN “, | of flour by his company’s mills 
SS A ies also, in large measure, has been 
» ‘ 


Rank’s energies. His interest in 
cinematic world is acute. He is c 
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: Today you want a flour that is 
< easy to use, reliable and efficient. 
You want an ISMERTA in your 
lad 

be shop. 

vi any time that kind of a Hour 
‘ At any time that kind of a fl 
- pays returns quickly and notice- 
und 

es ably, but in these days its fine 
the performance is even more con- 
ot spicuous. 

= Give ISMERTA its chance in 
your shop. It is a good workman. 
i | mert t easie do your 
‘ baking y wa to do it. 
a 

‘| The ISMERT-HINCKE 
hk 

aT MILLING COMPANY 
‘ich ¥ 

Me l Mills at Topeka, Kansas 
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“TISMERTA” 
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man of General Film Distributors, 
Ltd., Britain’s leading film distribut- 
ing company and controls a large 
number of cinemas throughout the 
country as well as studios for the 
production of British films. He 
claims there is plenty of talent in 
this country and his aim is to de- 
velop it to the utmost. He has 
stated that he aims at putting British 
films on the screens of the world, 
and he has opened negotiations with 
the American film industry with a 
view to collaborating after the war. 
He feels that by friendly collabora- 
tion rather than competition, the 
British industry can make very rap- 
id progress once the war is over and 
that it will be possible to build up 
a world market for British films 
within a few years. Already large 
scale distribution has begun in Amer- 
ica of the first of the films produced 
by his organization. 

Whilst G. F. D. (General Film Dis- 
tributors, Ltd.) is the largest dis- 
tributor of Mr. Rank’s films in the 
United Kingdom, early last year he 
set up Eagle-Lion Films, Inc., for 
world-wide distribution. Last autumn 
Mr. Rank secured a 50% interest in 
the Canadian Odeon Circuit, and 
now he has finally launched a project 
long in the making. Production Fa- 
cilities (Films), Ltd., has been es- 
tablished as a central office to co- 
ordinate the activities of all his film 
production companies. It will deal 
with casting, general and studio pub- 
licity, production management, and 
all matters that call for the co-ordi- 
nation of his vast film undertakings. 

Mr. Rank is a staunch Methodist 
and all his life has been connected 
with Sunday schools. He attended 
Sunday school in his boyhood and 
now is a Sunday school teacher. His 
close touch with boys and girls, which 
is one of the absorbing interests of 
his life, has convinced him that one 
of the great needs of the times is a 
religious education and that the cin- 
ema can be of immense help in this 
direction, promoting good citizenship 
and a sound moral outlook on life 
among young people. He is, there- 
fore, using his influence in the cinema 
world to produce good religious films 
and others with good moral teach- 
ing, with the primary view of chil- 
dren’s entertainment and education. 
To attract the young people he has 
founded children’s clubs, which func- 
tion already at 150 of the 700 
cinemas controlled by Mr. Rank, with 
a membership of approximately 200,- 
000, although only started in April, 
1943. These clubs are run by the 
children themselves and the income 
derived from the prices of admission 
(6c to 12c) is retained by the clubs 
for prizes in the competition put for- 
ward on the screen, and to provide 
scholarships for children with some 
special but undeveloped talent. Al- 
ready one little girl has been grant- 
ed a scholarship from the pool, for 
studying music. 

Questions in Parliament have been 
asked about Mr. Rank’s “monopoly” 
of the British film industry, and it 
is understood that he has given a 
promise to the government to limit 
his control activities. Being a be- 
liever in competition he has no wish, 
he says, to create a monopoly. Re- 
cently, in the House of Lords a high 
tribute was paid to him by Lord 
Selborne, minister of economic war- 
fare, who said the country owed him 
a debt of gratitude for his serv- 
ices to the film industry. The coun- 
try could do, he added, with many 
more of the type of Arthur Rank. 

Mr. Rank is an indefatigable work- 

(Continued on page 18.) 
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Priee ws. Quality 


FLOUR BUYING “BARGAINS?” are likely to prove 
disastrous. For more than 45 years you have bought 
our brands with perfect safety, knowing that they repre- 
sented the highest and most Dependable Quality that 


scientific milling could produce. Do not experiment now. 








BAY STATE MILLING CO. 


WINONA, MINNESOTA 
Millers of- HARD SPRING WHEAT and RYE FLOURS 











Che 
ROBINSON 
MILLING COMPANY 
SALINA, KANSAS 








LIBERTY FLOUR 


GEORGE URBAN MILLING CO., Buttaio, Nn. y. 
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Jones-HETTELSATER Construction Co. 
Designers and Builders for Milling Companies 


1012 Baltimore Ave. Kansas City 6, Missour! 
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ft pays 


to bea Bemis | 


The full resources of materials, manufacturing 


and fine printing of 14 textile bag plants and 
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6 heavy-duty paper bag plants—strategically 
located from coast to coast—are behind every 


Bemis contract. 


Saint Louis 


23 Plants Throughout The Country 


East Pepperell, Mass. 








Virgin Wheat from the High Altitude Wheat Empire 


For a Loaf of Bread with 


Better Texture... Better Volume 
.. . Better Keeping Qualities 


use PIKES PEAK FLOUR milled from virgin wheat grown in the High 
Altitude Wheat Empire. Satisfied bakers using PIKES PEAK FLOUR 
tell us they obtain a good-tasting loaf with a fine close texture. The dough 
fills out the pan and rises evenly, giving a smooth, rounded top to the loaf 
seldom obtained with other flours, plus superior keeping qualities, because 
PIKES PEAK FLOUR has greater absorption. 


PIK ES PEAK FLO a for all your baking requirements 


Serving he Gakers of pbmerica for over SF years 


THE COLORADO MILLING & ELEVATOR CO. 


General Offices DENVER, COLORADO 
For Gakers .. PIKES PEAK FLOUR and PIKES PEAK CAKE FLOUR 


Complete line of highest quality flours milled from choice soft wheat, turkey hard wheat, and spring wheat 
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WFA ear 
Listed for F 
and Hawaii 


Washington, D. C.- 
participated in the Wa 
istration purchases las 
count of the French C 
Mission and the Hav 
These purchases cleare 
renewed purchase of | 
bakery flour for UI 
uled for June 2 and J 





La week’s purch 
French account were 
with the following \ 


wheat bakers flour): 

Cannon Valley Mill 
neapolis, 2,000,000 lbs 
Cannon Falls; Standar 
Chicago, 1,000,000 lbs 
Minneapolis, and 1,0( 
$3.58, f.o.b. Buffalo; An 
Inc., Newton, Kansas, 
$3.49, f.o.b. Chicago, 
lbs at $3.52, f.o.b. Me 
port at Savannah; Nev 
Mills Co., Clifton, N. 
Ibs at $3.75, deliverec 
Gwinn Brothers & Co 
W. Va., 800,000 Ibs a 
Huntington; Midland 
Co., North Kansas C 
Ibs at $3.74, deliverec 
and $3.69, delivered S: 

The following purcha: 
for the Hawaiian acco 

Centennial Flouring 
attle, 4,000,000 lbs of 
flour at $3.31; 700,00 
cake flour at $3.07 an 
cracker flour at $2.9¢ 
f.o.b. Tacoma. 
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By JOHN CIPP 


Washington Correspe 
The Northwestern 


Washington, D. C.—T 
critical sugar supply : 
emphasized at a meet: 
week at the Office of P 
tration where it was ir 
it might be necessary 
trial users to 30% of tk 
use. In response to thi 
uation the American |] 
ciation has warned its 1 
it is important that they 
reduce their sugar us¢ 
their base instead of th 
thorized level of 75%. 
tion warns that the su 
use level is not official 
may be lowered to 50% 

Gi ernment officials 
with sugar at the War 
istration say that so fa 
ress has been made i 
additional stocks and to 
Consequential amounts 
found. 

The major uncertaint; 
Ply situation at this tin 
measured demand for su 
Coupons in the hands of 
the cashing of these 
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‘A Flour Awards 
ted for France 
1 Hawaii 


shington, D. C.—Eleven mills 
‘ijpated in the War Food Admin- 
ion purchases last week for ac- 
of the French Colonial Supply 
on and the Hawaiian Islands. 
purchases cleared the deck for 
ed purchase of straight grade 

flour for UNRRA, §sched- 
or June 2 and June 5. 

week’s purchases for the 
h account were consummated 
the following vendors (hard 
bakers flour): 
non Valley Milling Co., Min- 
is, 2,000,000 lbs at $3.44, f.o.b. 
yn Falls; Standard Milling Co., 
7o, 1,000,000 lbs at $3.36, f.o.b. 
eapolis, and 1,000,000 lbs at 
f.o.b. Buffalo; American Flours, 
Newton, Kansas, 200,000 lbs at 
f.o.b. Chicago, and 1,124,100 
t $3.52, f.0.b. Memphis for ex- 
it Savannah; New Jersey Flour 
Co., Clifton, N. J., 1,410,700 
t $3.75, delivered New York; 
n Brothers & Co., Huntington, 
‘a., 800,000 Ibs at $3.65, f.o.b. 
ington; Midland Flour Milling 
North Kansas City, 1,500,000 
t $3.74, delivered New York, 
53.69, delivered Savannah. 
» following purchases were made 
1e Hawaiian account: 
itennial Flouring Mills Co., Se- 
1,000,000 lbs of bakers bread 
at $3.31; 700,000 lbs special 
flour at $3.07 and 750,000 lbs 
er flour at $2.99. All prices 
Tacoma. 


> 


Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Walla 
Walla, Wash., 3,000,000 lbs bakers 
flour at $3.265, f.o.b. Pendleton or 
Freewater, Ore. 

Globe Mills, Los Angeles, 900,000 
Ibs fancy patent all purpose family 
flour in 10 5-lb containers with outer 
wrapper at $4; 1,290,000 Ibs, as above, 
in 50-lb single cotton containers at 


$3.50. Both lots f.o.b. Los Angeles. 
Igleheart Brothers, Inc., Pendle- 
ton, Ore., 1,200,000 lbs cake and 
pastry flour at $2.79, f.o.b. Pendle- 
ton. 
Crown Mills, Portland, 1,500,000 


MEASURE MUST HAVE SENATE 
APPROVAL OF MINOR CHANGES 


No Indication of How Promptly Senate Will Act on 
Measure—If Agreement Fails Then Conference 
Meeting Will Follow 





Ibs bakers bread flour at $3.23 in 
10%-oz burlap or $3.25 in 12-0z, 
f.o.b. Pendleton. 





Wheat Ceilings Raised 


Washington, D. C.—Wheat ceilings were revised upward by the Office 
of Price Administration, May 29, to bring the maximum levels into line 
with the farm price parity requirements of the Price Stabilization Act. 

Details of the precise amount of the rise were not available at press 
time, as the OPA was awaiting figures on the calculation of the May 15 
wheat parity rates before announcing the new price maximums. 


The new 


ceilings reflect parity changes which have 


occurred since 


December, 1944, when OPA last corrected its price ceilings to meet parity 


requirements. 


At that time wheat parity was officially calculated at $1.50 


and the April 15 parity figure was announced as $1.53 by the War Food 


Administration. 


OPA has been anxious to get the new ceiling prices out so that specu- 
lative market reactions could be obtained before the Defense Supplies Corp. 


establishes the June flour subsidy rate. 


It is admitted in government cir- 


cles that unless speculative markets have a chance to react to the new 
ceilings DSC will be in a most difficult position in setting its subsidy rate 


for June. 


The transition from May to June in the calculation of subsidy rates 


is difficult anyway because of the necessity 
new crop wheat prices in the Southwest. 
for hard wheat was cut 6!4,c from the May level, 
Then there 


price situation at that time. 
wheat, durum and Pacific wheat. 


of making an allowance for 
In June, 1944, the subsidy rate 
reflecting the new crop 
were separate rates for soft 


Now, with only one rate, outside Pacific 


wheat, it is likely that the effects of the new crop movement in the South- 
west will be tempered by the broader subsidy base and also by the strength- 


ening tendency of the higher wheat ceilings. 


In view of all these uncer- 


tainties there is no way of judging what the June subsidy might be. 





ugar Situation Becomes More 
Critical; Bakers Face Deep Cut 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 
shington, D. C.—The extremely 
al sugar supply situation was 
isized at a meeting held last 
it the Office of Price Adminis- 
where it was intimated that 
ght be necessary to cut indus- 
users to 30% of the base year’s 
In response to this serious sit- 
the American Bakers Asso- 
n has warned its members that 
mportant that they immediately 
their sugar use to 55% of 
base instead of the present au- 
ed level of 75%. The associa- 
warns that the suggested 55% 
evel is not official and possibly 
be lowered to 50%. 
ernment officials concerned 
sugar at the War Food Admin- 
ion say that so far little prog- 
has been made in uncovering 
ional stocks and to date only in- 
juential amounts have been 


major uncertainty in the sup- 
ituation at this time is the un- 
ured demand for sugar in ration 
ns in the hands of civilians. If 
cashing of these sugar ration 


stamps is heavy it is probable that all 
industrial users of sugar will be com- 
pelled to curtail their use below the 
levels announced by Richard Fields, 
OPA chief counsel, before the An- 
derson House Special Committee in- 
vestigating food shortages. 

From information obtained from 
government officials it is learned that 
quotas established at this time will 
probably be effective for the balance 
of this year. Bakers, it is expected, 
will retain a slightly higher use rate 
than other industrial users. Uncon- 
firmed reports state that the bot- 
tling industry will be put on a 40% 
base, which would indicate a 50% 
base for the baking industry if the 
previous differential is maintained. 

OPA price officials foresee a price 
squeeze on bread prices and industry 
organizations have already notified 
the OPA that the probable reduction 
will erase industry profit levels quick- 
ly. The industry is pressing OPA to 
start action now concerning prices. 
Previously OPA has been slow to 
make price adjustments in baking in- 
dustry price squeezes but with con- 
siderable pressure being exerted on 
this agency by Congress it is unlike- 
ly that the OPA will purposely delay. 


Baking industry officials see either 
a sharp reduction in baking industry 
volume or a marked deterioration in 
baked products. The industry is un- 
willing to degrade its products but if 
the required consumer volume is to 
be maintained industry officials see 
no other alternative. 

OPA officials admit that they have 
the problem under study and com- 
ment somewhat cryptically that it is 
fortunate that the large wholesale 
bakers have been earning high prof- 
its. Industry officials, however, say 
that their immediate concern must 
be for the smaller baker who has re- 
lied on sweet goods and increased 
volume to absorb wage and material 
price increases. These are the opera- 
tors who will be first to feel effect 
of the sugar curtailment and will 
be the least able to continue opera- 
tions under unprofitable conditions. 


There is no one in Washington in 
or out of government who views the 
sugar situation other than pessimis- 
tically, and what gains that might 
be made as far as supply is con- 
cerned will be minor in nature, par- 
ticularly if the consumer ration de- 
mands hold to the level of ration 
coupons outstanding. 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of 
The Northwestern Miller 


Washington, D. C.—The House, 
acting under a special rule May 28, 
passed the bill to provide funds for 
continuation of the flour and other 
subsidies paid by the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corp. 

The flour subsidy provisions were 
identical with _ those previously 
passed by the Senate some time ago 
and provide for a maximum sum 
of $190,000,000 for payments to mill- 
ers. However, in passing the bill as 
recommended by the banking and 
currency committee, the House ap- 
proved an amendment concerning 
subsidy payments on certain non- 
ferrous metals, which must have 
Senate approval. 

The measure will now go to the 
Senate for action on the amended 
bill. If the Senate is unable to ac- 
cept the amendment, a conference 
between committees of the two 
houses will be required before final 
passage and signature by the Pres- 
ident can be obtained. 

There is no indication at this time 
of how promptly the Senate will 
act on the bill, but if milling indus- 
try pressure continues on that body 
in the same manner that it was ap- 
plied to the house it may stimulate 
prompt action. Many millers re- 
sponded to the plea of the Millers 
National Federation a week ago and 
wrote their representatives in the 
House in support of quick action on 
the measure. 

As far as the flour subsidy is con- 
cerned, it now appears practically 
certain of passage, and except in 
the unlikely event of the Senate and 
House getting into a wrangle over 
metal subsidies, the final approval 
should be given before the expira- 
tion date of the present subsidy on 
June 30. 


TEXAS 








NEW WHEAT IN 
* 


Fort Worth, Texas.—The first 
car of new wheat of this season 
arrived at Fort Worth, May 25, 
from Weinert, Texas, and grad- 
ed No. 1 dark hard, 61.8 Ibs, 
moisture 13%, protein 14.70%. 
This is a day or two earlier 
than the first car of wheat in 
any previous year; usually the 
first arrivals are around June 1. 
Weinert is a point about 150 
miles northwest of Fort Worth, 
and in the territory which pro- 
duces early Blackhull wheat, 
always the earliest in this ter- 
ritory. It will probably be 
around June 1 before there will 
be much new wheat moving, 
and this will be subject to the 
weather continuing favorable. 
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Heaviest U. S. Buying Likely 1 in June 





LARGER UNRRA BUYING, ARMY 
PURCHASES START THIS WEEK 


Plans Prepared for Diets of Prisoners of War—530,000 
Sacks of Bakery Flour Sought by WFA—Army 
Contract Subsidy Clause Prepared 


Government agency purchases are 
expected to reach a new high total 
in June, with War Food Administra- 
tion and army buying scheduled to 
start this week immediately after 
the announcement of the new sub- 
sidy rates. 

The new subsidy rates are expected 
to take into account the pending re- 
vision of wheat ceilings for the com- 
ing crop year, which otherwise would 
put a squeeze on millers during the 
coming month. 

Army buying will start this week 
for July shipment from mills. The 
Quartermaster Depot will start buy- 
ing all types of flour on June 1. The 
first purchases will be made in Tex- 
as and Oklahoma and buying will 
continue for about five days in vari- 
ous parts of the country. No esti- 
mate of purchases is possible now, 
but it is thought that June army 
buying will be fully as large, or pos- 
sibly larger, than in any month so 
far. April army purchases amount- 
ed to 5,484,024 sacks. The total of 
May buying probably will be an- 
nounced within a few days and is ex- 
pected to show a comparable amount. 


WFA Wants 530,000 Sacks 


Late this week the War Food Ad- 
ministration will receive bids on 530,- 
000 sacks of hard wheat bakery type 
flour for the United Nations Relief 
and Rehabilitation Administration. 
This consists of two lots, one of 330,- 
000 sacks for shipment from eastern 
ports, with acceptances due June 5. 
The remaining 200,000 sacks are for 
shipment from Gulf ports, with ac- 
ceptances due June 2. The bids 
call for 10.20% protein and .47 ash 
straight grade flour. Although im- 
mediate shipment is specified and 
many mills might have trouble fill- 
ing orders for June shipment in view 
of the subsidy uncertainty on com- 
mercial business, it is expected that 
delivery actually would not have to 
be made immediately. 


Need Semolina 


Government procurement officers 
report that they still need approx- 
imately 200,000 sacks of semolina 
but are unable to obtain offers from 
mills on this product at present. This 
flour is for Russian account. 

Last week WFA bought flour for 
the French Colonial Supply Mission 
and for the Hawaiian Islands. De- 
tails of the awards appear elsewhere 
in this issue. 


UNRRA Program 


UNRRA officials say that current- 
ly planned purchases of flour for their 
account represent the balance of 
their second quarter requirements. 
These officials state that the food 
situation in Europe is desperate, par- 
ticularly in southeastern Europe. 
UNRRA expects to buy over 100,000,- 
000 Ibs of flour during the last half 
of 1945. This commitment may be 
subject to change in form, however. 


For instance, flour is now in demand 
as European transport is still creak- 
ing badly and up to this time recon- 
struction and repair of damaged for- 
eign mills has proceeded slowly. If 
these conditions improve, it is likely 
that UNRRA flour commitments will 
be diverted to grains. 

Also under _ consideration at 
UNRRA is a soy flour program as a 
substitute for animal proteins. Be- 
fore any definite plan is announced, 
UNRRA may send experts to Europe 
to consult with local authorities on 
use of soy flour there. Except for 
Germany, there is some belief that 
Europeans are not familiar enough 
with that product. 

Regarding WFA _ purchases for 
UNRRA during the first week of 
June, UNRRA officials say that they 
have shipping space booked for June 
and are worried over the possibility 
that the subsidy uncertainty may 
prevent prompt procurement in time 
to meet shipping schedules. UNRRA 
officials complain over the red tape 
involved in inter-agency dealings, 
claiming that use of liaison men be- 
tween agencies delays rather than 
expedites procurement. They say 
that if they were premitted to deal 
directly with the principal, they 
could accomplish results without de- 
lay. In many instances, it is pointed 
out, so-called liaison men do not un- 
derstand either the commodities in- 
volved or the problems. 


Prisoner Purchases 


Meanwhile plans are being worked 
out for feeding prisoners of war in 
the hands of allied armies in west- 
ern Europe. The army central pro- 
curement office, May 25, bought 
around 40,000 sacks of rye flour for 
prisoner feeding, and it was an- 
nounced in Washington that the 
dietary of prisoner of war camps in 
Germany will include 10% of the to- 
tal diet in soybean flour, 10% in 
corn meal and 10% in hominy grits. 

It is expected that whatever food 
it may become necessary to send to 
Germany will include substantial 
amounts of soybean flour, since Ger- 
mans have had considerably more ex- 
perience with this product than other 
European nationals. 

At the present time there does not 
appear to be any possibility of in- 
cluding soybean flour in a mix with 
wheat flour for foreign relief ship- 
ments. Although there has been 
some talk of this, informed Washing- 
ton sources say that the proposed 
5% mixture of soy flour in army 
green dot flour has been rejected by 
the quartermaster corps. Army 
flour buyers have been opposed to 
the proposal, declaring that it would 
be a handicap to the flour purchas- 
ing program and would make for 
considerable delay in acquiring green 
dot flour and getting prompt ship- 
ment from mills. 

The Chicago Quartermaster Depot 
has announced the text of’ the sub- 





sidy clause which will be _ incor- 
porated in flour contracts consum- 
mated in June for delivery prior to 
July 31, to protect the milling indus- 
try should Congress fail to extend 
the subsidy payment program. The 
text of the clause follows: 

“The contractor represents that 
the price under this contract has 
been fixed upon the assumption that 
the existing flour production pay- 
ments program will be continued dur- 
ing the performance hereof. The 
government and the contractor rec- 
ognize that in the event the flour 
production payments program is dis- 
continued then the price fixed here- 
in will be too low to fairly compen- 
sate the contractor for his costs of 
performing this contract including a 
reasonable allowance for profit. 
Therefore, if at the time of delivery 
provided for herein the flour pro- 
duction payments program has been 
eliminated the government agrees to 
pay and the contractor agrees to 
accept the amount agreed upon in 
this contract of sale (not exceeding 
the applicable maximum price on the 
date of the contract of sale) plus 
the amount resulting from the ap- 
plication of the appropriate per 
bushel flour production payment rate 
in effect on the date of the contract 
of sale less any flour production pay- 
ment payable by any government 
agency on the production of the flour 
involved. Any adjustment hereunder 
shall be evidenced by a supplemental 
agreement to this contract.” 





BREAD 1S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


DEATH COMES SUDDENLY TO 
J. J. WOODS, KANSAS CITY 


Kansas City, Mo.—John J. Woods, 
head of the Jay Bee Sales Co., Kan- 
sas City, died unexpectedly about noon 
May 26 in his office. He was 61 
years old and had been in good 
health. 

One of the most prominent milling 
machinery salesmen in the country, 
Mr. Woods has in the last 23 years 
confined his efforts to the hammer- 
mill line of J. B. Sedberry, Inc., of 
Franklin, Tenn. He handled a large 
area of western United States for 
that company. 

Born in 1884 in Woodburn, Iowa, 
Mr. Woods started in the machinery 








The Late John J. Woods 


business selling John Deere plows jn 
the corn belt. Later, he moved to 
Welland, Ont., to represent the Dain 
Mfg. Co. He started with the J. B 
Sedberry Co. in 1922 on the wes 
coast, moving to Kansas City from 
Oakland, Cal., in 1925. As his sons 
grew into the business he forineq 
the John J. Woods & Sons organiza. 
tion, of which he was senior partner. 
This company operates the Jay Bee 
Sales Co. 

Both his sons are now in the N» ivy, 
John J. Woods, Jr., is a signaliman 
second class in the European theater 
and James N. Woods is a chief yeo. 
man in the Pacific. Before the war 
they worked with their fathe; jp 
selling the Jay Bee line of statio lary 
and portable hammermills through. 
out the Middle West. 

Active in civic affairs, Mr. Woods 
was a Rotarian, a member of the 
Chamber of Commerce and a 32nd 
Degree Mason. He was an enthusi- 
astic fisherman and often organized 
float trips in the Ozark rivers. 

Mr. and Mrs. Woods last month 
celebrated their thirty-fifth wed ling 
anniversary. Besides his wife and 
sons, he leaves two daughters, Miss 
Mary Helen Woods, in the Womian’s 
Marine Corps, and Miss Winifred 
Woods, of the home. Funeral sery- 
ices were held May 29 at the St. Pauls 
Episcopal Church, Kansas City. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
LEGACY FOR PRINCETON 

New York, N. Y. — Recently ap- 
proved transfer tax proceedings in- 
dicate a legacy of nearly $4,000,000 
for Princeton University from the es- 
tate of the late Edgar Palmer, one of 
the largest, if not the largest, holders 
of bakery stocks in the country. Mr. 
Palmer, head of the New Jersey Zinc 
Co., sold some of these stocks before 
he died, but in the estate were in- 
cluded 15,000 shares of Continental 
Baking Co. stock, valued at $1,468, 
125, and 205,000 shares of General 
Baking Co. stock, valued at $1,230,- 
000. 











BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 


ST. LOUIS MILLERS PLAN 
TO OBSERVE ANNIVERSARY 


St. Louis, Mo.—Members of Dis- 
trict 5, Association of Operative Mill- 
ers, will hold a special meeting here 
June 2 to commemorate the fiftieth 
anniversary of the association. 

A program has been arranged and 
will include addresses by the follow- 
ing speakers: Roy S. Pruitt, chief of 
the St. Louis office of the food and 
drug administration, will discuss the 
application of the Pure Food Act as 
it applies to flour and other cereal 
products. Dr. C. A. Lamb, of the 
federal soft winter wheat quality 
laboratory, Wooster, Ohio, will dis- 
cuss the work of that laboraiory. 
Louis R. Henkle, of Greensburg, ind., 
will discuss storage and aeration of 
soft wheat. 

The program will be presented im- 
mediately after a luncheon to be held 
at the Hotel York. An anniversary 
cake will be one of the features of 
the luncheon. Wives of the members 
of the district.organization have een 
invited to attend. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
CO-OP INCREASES STOCK 
Oklahoma City, Okla.—The Drum- 
mond (Okla.) Co-operative Elevator 
Co. has increased its capital stock 

from $15,000 to $40,000. 
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May 30, 1945 


Grain Products 
Head Lend-Lease 
Shipments in April 


Washington, D. C.—Grain products 
headed the list of agricultural com- 
modities delivered during April by 
the War Food Administration for 
jend-lease shipment. Deliveries dur- 
ing the month totaled 236,306,631 
lbs, or 36% of the total of all food 
deliveries, compared with 200,887,462 
lbs March. 

Total WFA deliveries of food and 
other agricultural products made dur- 
ing April to claimant agencies 
amounted to 1,066,982,913 Ibs, an in- 
crease of 65,646,239 lbs over March. 
Tots! deliveries in 1945 have reached 
3.782.631,882 Ibs. 

These figures include commodities 
delivered for shipment under lend- 
lease, the Caribbean stockpile pro- 
gram. the Hawaiian program, deliv- 
eries to school lunch, domestic relief 
and other civilian agencies, the Unit- 
ed Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 


Administration, and cash sales to the 
Red Cross, foreign relief, and limited 
amounts to the armed forces. The 


bulk of food acquired by the armed 
forces, however, is not included. 

Lend-lease deliveries, representing 
63° of the total, were 666,646,294 
lbs, compared with 690,774,245 lbs in 
March 

The greater part of lend-lease de- 
liveries, 48% or 321,976,677 lbs, was 
delivered for shipment to the United 


Kingdom and the British services. 
This compares with 321,407,518 lbs 
a month ago. 


Approximately 23% of the lend- 


lease items, or 153,750,285 lbs, were 


delivered for the USSR, compared 
with March deliveries of 157,383,955 
lbs, and the balance, 29% or 190,- 


919,332 lbs, was delivered for ship- 
ment to other lend-lease claimants. 


These include metropolitan France, 


French West Africa, French North 
Africa, Dominions and _ Colonies, 
Yugoslavia, the Foreign Economic 
Administration, Belgium, French 
Colonies Supply Mission, Greece, 
Netherlands and Poland. March de- 
liveries to the smaller claimants 
were 211,982,772 Ibs. 


Following grain products on the 
list of commodities delivered for lend- 
were meat and meat products 
with 169,047,517 lbs, or 25% of the 
total, compared with 212,054,607 lbs 
a month ago. 

Other commodities delivered dur- 
ing April included: dairy and poultry 
products, 86,701,152 lbs; fruits and 
vegetables, 66,978,462 lbs; sugar, 21,- 
091,650 lbs, and fats and oils, 9,562,- 


050 Ibs 


least 
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LIMITS PAPER SACK USE 


shington, D. C.—Commercial 

use of paper shipping sacks for pack- 
aging apples, dessert preparations and 
pet food has been restricted to the 
number of paper sacks used for that 
purpose in 1944, the War Production 
B i paper division has ruled in an 
ndment to Conservation Order 

L ) which became effective May 25. 


ise of paper shipping sacks con- 
ructed with a ply of asphalted, par- 
d or moisture-proof paper was 
iorized for packaging 34 chemi- 
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BAKERS MUST SELL BREAD 

TO GROCER, COURT ORDERS 
Youngstown, Ohio.—Three Youngs- 
n baking companies must supply 
br ad to Joe Mico, operator of a store 
in Campbell, Ohio, pending a hearing, 
under a temporary restraining order 
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issued by Mahoning County Common 
Pleas Judge David G. Jenkins against 
the Campbell Grocers and Meat Deal- 
ers Association and the Continental 
Baking Co., Keystone Bakery, and 
Ward Baking Co. 

Mico has filed a $10,000 damage 
suit against the association, charging 
they are restricting trade in ordering 
the three bakeries to refuse to sup- 
ply him with merchandise. Mico 
charges the association was formed 
before May 5 by five grocers of Camp- 
bell. He said the association, as part 
of its activities, “assumed and pre- 
tended to regulate hours of business.” 

He claims the association ordered 
the baking companies to refuse him 
goods. Mico was not a member of 
the association. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


BAKERY STRIKE ENDS AT 
FIVE SOUTHWEST PLANTS 


Joplin, Mo.—A 15-day bread strike 
that tied up production in major bak- 
ing plants in Joplin, Mo., and Pitts- 
burg and Coffeyville, Kansas, ended 
May 24, when an agreement was 
reached for an immediate return to 
work of all striking bakers. 

In an agreement worked out by a 
representative of the regional War 
Labor Board in Kansas City, it was 
decided that major issues would be 
considered at a hearing in Joplin in 
the near future. This includes dis- 
pute issues in a new working con- 
tract as well as union demands for 
back pay for the period of the strike. 
The men will return to work under 
the old union contract pending a 
decision by the WLB on the terms 
of the new contract. 

Bakeries included in the strike 
were the A. J. Cripe Bakery, Pitts- 
burg, Kansas; Junge Baking Co., 
Coffeyville, Kansas, and Joplin, Mo., 
and the Markwardt Quality Bakery 
and Electric Bakery of Joplin. 
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NEW POSITION 


State College, Pa. Dr. Harold 
Kirby Wilson, acting chief of agron- 
omy at the University of Minnesota 
since 1936, has been named professor 
and head of the department of agron- 
omy at the Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege. He will assume his duties July 
1. The author of several bulletins 
on small grains and weed control, 
published by the Minnesota Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station, Dr. Wilson 





has conducted research work on 
wheat and oats breeding and weed 
control. 
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« Helpful Hints : 


Wheat Flour Institute Offers 
Advice to June Brides on 


“Cooking for Two” 





Chicago, Il]l.—Keeping in mind the 
June bride, the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute is sending out publicity to enable 
food editors to help the bride cook 
for two. News releases, including ‘“In- 
stitute Ideas,’ aim to keep things 
simple for the novice in the kitchen. 
Recipes are designed so one can 
manage on a meager sugar supply 
and conserve precious red points. 
Some of the recipes have tantalizing 
names, for example, ‘Cuddle Buns” 
—three cinnamon clusters baked to- 
gether to form one roll. A “brunch’”’ 
menu is proposed, and beginner rec- 
ipes which the bride is urged to try 
mention muffins, lemon sugar cookies, 
griddlecakes and strawberry short- 
cake, 
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ITALIAN WHEAT—A truckload of wheat from a warehouse is piled in- 


to a boxcar at the railhead of Chiaravalla, Italy. 


Through the co-ordi- 


nated transport efforts of the allied military government officers, a store 
of wheat amounting to 70,000 tons has been gathered in warehouses in 


central and east central Italy. 


The wheat is being transported to Rome 


by rail at the rate of 300 to 350 tons per day from the railhead at Chia- 
ravalla. Rome needs 1,100 tons of wheat daily, and the additional amount 


is shipped from other points. 


Any shortage that may occur in the sup- 


ply of wheat will be made up by American and Australian imports. 





Retail Bakers to State Extent of 
Lower Output to Follow Sugar Cut 


Chicago, Ill.—In anticipation of an 
early re-appearance of Frank G. 
Jungewaelter, executive secretary for 
Associated Retail Bakers of America, 
before the House Special Committee 
to Investigate Food Shortages, the 
association has begun a nation-wide 
survey to determine the effect of re- 
duced fat and sugar allotments on 


retail bakery production. 

A questionnaire, prepared by Wil- 
liam Quinlan, general counsel for 
ARBA, requesting data concerning 
(a) production in pounds of all re- 
tail bakery products for the first 
three months of 1941 and 1945, (b) 


estimated curtailment of production 
because of reduced fat allotments, 
and (c) anticipated additional cur- 
tailment if sugar allotments are also 
reduced, has been mailed to the na- 
tion’s 20,000 retail bakers. 

This questionnaire is supplemented 
with instructions so that the bakers 
can quickly and easily provide the 
information, which will be held in 
the strictest confidence by the asso- 
ciation. Questionnaires will be de- 
stroyed after they have served their 
purpose which is to aid Mr. Junge- 
waelter and Mr. Quinlan in their ef- 
forts to impress the committee with 
the fact that retail bakers have 


reached the point where the nutri- 
tional value of their products may be 
seriously impaired unless relief is 
given in the form of more liberal fat 
and sugar allotments. It is expected 
that the results of the survey will 
also show that, as Mr. Jungewaelter 
pointed out in his statement before 
the committee on May 11, further 
reductions in sugar allotments will re- 
sult in a corresponding reduction in 
the production of bakery products. 

Again, the survey may turn up 
vitally important data indicative of 
the extent to which the curtailment 
of sugar and fat, coupled with enor- 
mously increased demand for baked 
products, will force some retail bak- 
ers to either drastically restrict their 
hours of operation or to close entire- 
ly. In either case, Mr. Jungewaelter 
points out, the civilian population 
would be deprived of cereal food 
products at a time when these are 
among the remaining few low-cost, 


high-nutritive value foods still in 
comparative abundance. Mr. Junge- 
waelter stressed the importance, 


therefore, of complete and prompt 
co-operation on the part of the bak- 
ers and urged immediate return of 
the survey questionnaire so that he 
will be fully armed with the neces- 
sary facts and figures when he re- 
turns to Washington. 





No Decision on Mill Labor Appeal 


Washington, D. C.—The War Food Administration’s top policy commit- 
tee failed to consider the feed industry request that feed manufacturers be 
placed on the War Manpower Commission’s urgency rating for labor referral 


at its session, May 24. 


Assurances have been given that at next week’s 


meeting the feed industry problem would be assigned a definite spot on the 


calendar. 


However, WFA feed management officials doubt that the appeal 


will be acted on favorably. The basis for this pessimism is the persistent 
refusals of similar appeals made by coal mining, transportation, flour and 


the farm machinery industries. 
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Tax Policy to Affect Pricing Act 





MEANS MUST BE FOUND FOR 


SERVICING OF PUBLIC DEBT 


Washington Observers Believe Truman Administration 
Plans to Allow Greater Profits; Congress May 
Curb OPA Administrative Power 


By JOHN CIPPERLY 


Washington Correspondent of THE NorTHWESTERN MILLER 


Washington, D. C.—It seems to 
observers here that, before an intel- 
ligent decision can be reached on 
extension of the Stabilization Act, it 
will be necessary for the administra- 
tion to come to some agreement on 
its tax policy. 

That subject becomes a matter of 
greatest interest to the American 
business man and it is believed that 
the influence of business may be re- 
quired to reach a final decision re- 
garding extension of the legislation. 

One leading Democratic sena- 
tor, although unwilling to com- 
mit himself on the price bill in 
particular, commented to the ef- 
fect that the administration pol- 
icy concerning taxation must be 
taken into consideration. For 
example, he points out, we must 
now consider servicing of the 
greatly increased public debt. 

To service the public debt prop- 
erly, he contends, we must permit 
industry to earn greater profits 
and with industry he includes agri- 
culture—to meet the tax load. On 
this subject he believes that OPA 
has failed to see the changed condi- 
tions which the country now faces. 
The senator added that there has 
been too much emphasis on profit con- 
trol which has been best exempli- 
fied by the use of the over-all profit 
standard in weighing requests for 
price adjustments, both for individ- 
ual concerns and on an _ industry- 
wide basis. 

This senator believes that it is 
time for OPA to stop tinkering 
with profits and concentrate on 
an adjustment of its internal pol- 
icy to satisfy over-all conditions. 
Other senators who also hold this 

position believe that OPA must be 
positively restrained by legislative 
action and that its present personnel 
cannot be relied upon to follow the 
intentions of Congress without these 
statutory restraints. 

Since the administration has en- 
listed the support of business for 
other major policies such as _ the 
Bretton Woods agreements and the 
reciprocal trade agreements, it would 
be strange if the price bill was per- 
mitted to become a political football 
instead of the subject of a compre- 
hensive study by government and 
business. 

The Senate Banking and Currency 
Committee has concluded its hear- 
ings and now is preparing its report 
on the Stabilization Act extension. 
Significantly important amendments 
to the measure were offered by Sen- 
ators Taft and Thomas and both 
amendments would substantially lim- 
it the administrative freedom of the 
Office of Price Administration in 
controlling prices. 

OPA leaders are vigorously at- 
tempting to block the adoption of 





the Taft and Thomas amendments, 
claiming that, if adopted, the amend- 
ments would cause disastrous ad- 
vances in retail price levels. OPA 
has been counting on the influence 
of Senator Robert F. Wagner to head 
off the amendments in the Senate 
committee hearings. 

The House committee hearings are 
still to be held. Judging from the 
number of witnesses who have asked 
to be heard, there is every indica- 
tion that these hearings may stretch 
out until the eleventh hour before 
the old law expires June 30. 

The fate of the price bill now ap- 
pears to be involved in administra- 
tion policy on a broad scale and in 
which business men will have more 
than a casual interest. 

The issue seems clear to ob- 
servers who have followed the 
situation closely. To those men 
the question appears to be: “Shall 
we advance prices and profits to 
a higher level now, or shall we 
continue the present course until 
the war against Japan is won?” 
Industry generally has been res- 

tive under price control and govern- 
ment subsidy operations. Subsidies 
have been accepted as necessary evils 
and opponents of subsidy operations 
within Congress have been reluctant 
to oppose them in Congress as such a 
stand would be politically inexpedi- 
ent. That attitude was reflected in 
the recent additional subsidy fund 
grant, to the meat packing industry. 


Packers, Millers Lead Fight 


The meat packers and soft wheat 
millers have been leading the cur- 
rent fight against OPA price poli- 
cies. When hearings are opened be- 
fore the House Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee it is expected that 
additional opposition to OPA admin- 
istrative policies will come from rep- 
resentatives of the fresh fruit and 
vegetable industry who have com- 
plained about OPA’s refusal to per- 
mit tie-in sales of those commodities 
and the alleged failure of OPA to 
make adequate price adjustments in 
cases of crop disasters. 

The fresh fruit and vegetable in- 
dustry is far from being in complete 
accord on the subject of tie-in sales. 
One of the oldest organizations rep- 
resenting wholesale receivers in major 
eastern markets has attacked the 
tie-in sale practice as a vicious 
practice which will bring the whole 
industry into disrepute with the 
public. Representatives of the or- 
ganization claim that they are backed 
by national retail organizations who 
resent being compelled to take un- 
wanted or unmerchantable goods in 
order to obtain produce in tight sup- 
ply. 

OPA price officials assert that the 
provision for disaster adjustments, 
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which was inserted into the price 
law last year, is unworkable and 
subject to abuse and constantly re- 
quires the time and attention of price 
officials who should be engaged in 
more constructive activities. 

While the President has emphat- 
ically expressed himself as opposed 
to inflation it is hard to reconcile 
this statement with trends which are 
developing. 


Anderson to Have Control 


Appointment of Clinton P. Ander- 
son as secretary of agriculture is ex- 
pected to give that gentleman basic 
policy control over producers’ prices 
of agricultural commodities. Under 
the price law as it now stands OPA 
has authority over agricultural com- 
modity prices, subject to the approv- 
al of WFA which is limited by cer- 
tain fundamental considerations. If 
these same restraints are continued, 
even though basic price policy deter- 
mination were transferred to the 
new secretary, there would probably 
be little basic change. OPA price 
officials say that virtually all recent 
price increases on agricultural com- 
modities have been the result of 
WFA insistence and have been up- 
held by William H. Davis, director 
of the Office of Economic Stabiliza- 
tion. These OES approvals have, in 
many instances, been based on the 
flimsiest of evidence, price men say. 

OES Director Davis is seen as a 
high-price level advocate by OPA 
officials and he would be expected to 
concur with Mr. Anderson if he 
ordered higher producer prices to 
bring about maximum production to 
overcome food shortages. In the 
midwest during his committee’s in- 
vestigation of the food shortages, Mr. 
Anderson was reported as saying that 
maximum food production is para- 
mount. Previously Mr. Anderson in- 
ferentially criticized WFA’s so-called 
bare shelf policy. If Mr. Anderson 
advocates higher producer prices to 
stimulate production, it is not ex- 
pected that he will meet opposition 
——— 

BROADCAST FOR WHEAT 

SHOVELERS 

With wheat pouring into Du- 
luth for shipment down in the 
lakes for army relief purposes 
and for eastern mills, elevators 
in that market were hard put to 
unload cars fast enough because 
of a manpower shortage. Stren- 
uous efforts were being made to 
recruit grain shovelers and the 
local radio station has broadcast 

many appeals for workers. In a 

unique program, May 28, radio 

announcers went to the elevators 
for an_ on-the-spot’ interview 
with workers in the grain houses, 
the latter describing their work 
and the importance of it to the 
war effort. Continuation of the 
present pace of arrivals without 
increased manpower for unload- 
ing may cause congestion at 
that market, and every effort is 
being made to secure a better 
labor rating for grain handlers 
from the War Manpower Com- 
mission. Last week’s_ receipts 

at Duluth hit a peak of 3,688 

cars, all but a small part being 

wheat. The week before 2,458 

cars were received. 








>> 


from OES under Mr. Davis’ steward. 
ship. 

May Grant Temporary Extension 

Before the Senate Banking anq 
Currency Committee issues its re. 
port on the price bill this week, 
Chester Bowles and W. H. Davis are 
expected to confer with the commit- 
tee at which time it may be decided 
to grant a temporary extension 0! the 
present price law without amendment 
to permit the government to hasten 
agreement on its over-all policy re. 
garding taxation and price control. 
Such a delay would be shallow vic- 
tory for OPA where officials want a 
clear-cut approval of their adminis- 
trative policy of subjecting appeals 
for price increases on basis of over. 
all profit relationship to the basic 
years of 1936-39. 
Administration Laying 

The administration is obviously lay- 
ing the groundwork for its price 
policy now, but all that has been 
publicly revealed so far represents 
a realignment of personnel which is 
being dominated by men known as 
having had regular Democratic party 
affiliations. For example, Mr. Ander- 
son’s record reveals 10 years of office 
holding under Democratic leadership, 
and, although he is reputed to under- 
stand the problems of agriculture, 
there is nothing in his biographical 
record to reveal those reported quali- 
fications. 

What reforms he plans for the 
Department of Agriculture are not 
known at this time. It is likely 
that J. B. Hutson may be assigned the 
post of chief advisor to the secretary, 
a post now filled by Grover Hil! un- 
der Marvin Jones. If Mr. Hutson 
is named, it is probable that the 
present officials acting as consultants 
to him will be continued in their 
present capacities. Chief among 
these Department of Agriculture con- 
sultants are N. E. Dodd, chief of Ag- 
ricultural Adjustment Agency; D. A. 
FitzGerald, special advisor to the 
War Food Administration administra- 
tor, and C. C. Farrington, vice presi- 
dent of Commodity Credit Corp 


Groundwork 


Labor to Have Voice 
The attitude of organized labor 
toward a more liberal price policy 
at OPA will unquestionably be di- 
rected against higher prices unless 


the administration will commit it- 
self to a policy of insuring the con- 
tinuation of war industry wage levels 
This solution may evolve out of con- 
ferences between agency chiefs and 
administration policy architects. 

Master pilot of the administration 
course will probably be Fred M. Vin- 
son, who is skilled in the intricacies 
of congressional tactics and who re- 
cently enunciated a policy of higher 
profits for industry and continued 
high wage scales although stating 
that consumer goods prices musi be 
held down. Another factor which is 
worthy of consideration is that Mr. 
Anderson is a close personal friend 
of the President. 


On the basis of such evidence 
at hand now, all signs point to a 
movement into a higher price 
level to provide a foundation for 
servicing the huge debt. 
BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 

BAKING DEMONSTRATION 

New York, N. Y.—Approximaiely 
400 persons attended the baking dem- 
onstration given by Miss Pauline M. 
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Girard of the Wheat Flour Institute, 
May 9, in the Home Service Center 
of Macy’s in New York City. Hun- 
dreds of recipes are given out at the 
center each week, especially now 
when women need cookery helps and 
menu ideas more than ever. Among 
those who attended the demonstration 
was a Red Cross nutritionist. The 
following day Miss Girard was asked 
py the head of nutrition service for 
the New York Red Cross to give a 
demonstration for all their nutrition 
wol Ts. 

— BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Corner in Rye Is 
Charged by WFA 
on 1944 Operations 


The War Food 
Administration has announced issu- 
f a complaint 


charging Gen- 
eral Foods Corp; Charles W. Met- 
calf, its executive vice president; 
Da F. Rice & Co; Daniel F. 
ic Lawrence J. Ryan, and Philip 
R. ©’Brien, members of the Chi- 
cago Board of Trade, with violations 
of 1 Commodity Exchange Act. 
A complaint charges that the 
respondents manipulated the price of 





ant 


rye and rye futures from Dec., 1942, 
to y, 1944, and cornered the rye 
ma t in Chicago in May, 1944. 
TI esulted in a manipulated price 


for th rye and rye futures on the 


Cl o Board of Trade, the com- 
pl charges. 

] s also alleged that in May, 
1944, the respondents held or con- 


tre | approximately 11,805,000 bus 
89% of 


of sh rye, amounting to 

thi iverable supply in Chicago. 
Of is quantity approximately 3,- 
000,000 bus had been imported from 
Canada and delivered by ‘shorts’ 
in satisfaction of May, 1944, Chicago 
ful s contracts. It is further al- 
leged that at the same time respon- 
di Daniel F. Rice & Co., Mr. 
Rit nd Mr. Ryan held or controlled 


approximately 2,000,000 bus of rye 
in ve in Canada, which had been 
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Bag Textiles Under Allocation 


WPB ABANDONS QUOTA PLAN; INCREASE 
THIRD QUARTER CUT-UP TO MEET NEEDS 


= <> —— 
Agency Not Yet Ready to Take Action on Dress Print Use for 
Bagging; New Bag Industry Committee 





delivered on May, 1944, futures con- 
tracts on the Winnipeg Grain Ex- 
change. 

The complaint, signed by Assistant 
War Food Administrator Ashley 
Sellers, requires the respondents to 
show cause why an order should not 
be issued directing that, until fur- 
ther notice of the War Food Admin- 
istrator, all contract markets re- 
fuse all trading privileges thereon 
to each of the respondents, and sus- 
pending or revoking any registra- 
tions held by the respondents as fu- 
tures commission merchants or floor 
brokers under the Commodity Ex- 
change Act. A hearing on the com- 
plaint is set for July 2 in Wash- 
ington before a referee to be desig- 
nated by the War Food Admin- 
istrator. 


y Y 


Respondents Deny 
Charges of Corner 


in 1944 Rye Market 


Chicago, Ill.— Denials that they 
took part in any corner operation, 
or that any corner existed, were is- 
sued by Charles W. Metcalf in New 
York and by Daniel Rice and Law- 
rence Ryan in Chicago. Mr. O’Brien, 
who resigned last July 1 after serv- 
ing for more than three terms as 
president of the Chicago Board of 
Trade, was not immediately reach- 
able. 

Mr. Rice in a statement denied 
that either he or his firm “has ever 
attempted to corner the rye mar- 
ket or any other market.” He called 
it ‘“strange’’ that a rye corner should 
be alleged in 1944 when he said fu- 
tures prices in the grain were 40 
to 60c under wheat. When rela- 
tionships are normal, he said, rye is 
only 20 to 25c below the compara- 
ble wheat contract. 

Mr. Ryan said the complaint was 
“the first I knew of any corner in 


Divided 


Washington, D. C.—Officials of the 
War Production Board have indicated 
that 200,000,000 yards of burlap and 
254,000,000 yards of cotton textiles 
will be made available for the tex- 
tile bag industry during the third 
quarter of 1945. 

Figures available to the govern- 
ment from official industry reports 
indicate this amount of material will 
exceed the bag cut-up for the third 
quarter of 1944 which is estimated at 
411,000,000 yards. 

Government officials will press for 
still further increases in heavy cot- 
ton textiles and it is expected that 
their goal can be attained through 
the conversion of some duck and 
flat duck looms later. 

It is estimated that the bag in- 
dustry will require a minimum of 
470,000,000 yards during the third 





1944 May rye and as I remember 
there were liberal deliveries and an 
open market at all times.’”’ He said 
his rye position at that time was 
“not materially different than in 
many other years. I felt rye was 
underpriced because of the abnor- 
mal discount and was trading on the 
constructive side.” 

Mr. Metcalf asserted that General 
Foods ‘‘did not profit as a result of 
its rye operations.”’ 

“No corner in that commodity was 
contemplated and none existed,’ he 
said, “since any part of our supply 
was available to the government or 
to industry requiring rye, and was so 
offered at the market price.” 





Private Philippine Trade, Non-Latin 


Flour Exports Allocation Scheduled 


hington, D. C.—With foreign 
der d for United States flour at a 
leve| which apparently will exceed the 
abi of mills to produce it, foreign 
@X] shipments of flour to Europe 
al 1e Philippine Islands will be 


ret ed to some sort of allocation 
col | in July. Under present plans, 
Lat American trade would be ex- 
en from allocation, unless subse- 
quent developments indicate such an 
abnormally large movement in that 
dit ion as to interfere with other 
fl shipments. 

Philippine Island trade will be re- 
st 1 to private hands immediately, 
al irst shipments from the Pacific 
Coast are expected shortly, some 
S} already having been arranged 
I ovement of flour from Seattle. 
Philippine trade will be under general 
license control. 

is estimated that the Philip- 
Pines will require 30,000 tons of flour 
monthly but there has been some 
doubt expressed in the trade that 
Su 


a large amount can be furnished 
th islands from the United States 
under present tight circumstances. 


It is believed by those who have 
studied the conditions that around 
10,000 tons monthly is as much as 
can be provided. 

In addition to flour, food authori- 
ties charged with the Philippine feed- 
ing problem also want a considerable 
volume of other foods, such as milk, 
rice, meat, baby food and other items. 

The U. S. Commercial Co., foreign 
trade instrument of the Foreign Eco- 
nomic Administration, does not in- 
tend to interfere in any way with 
the restoration of private trade with 
the Philippines, provided that pri- 
vate industry proves able to supply 
the islands with the food needed and 
distribute it properly. 

The War Shipping Administration 
already has provided one ship to sail 
from Seattle and Vancouver for the 
Philippines. This is a 10,000-ton ves- 
sel, and 5,000 tons of the space has 
been allocated—4,000 for Canadian 
wheat and 1,000 for other cargo— 
for UNRRA account. The remaining 
5,000 is available for flour, and the 
Washington office of the Flour Mill- 
ers Export Association has offered the 


flour. Later it is expected that addi- 
tional boats will be made available 
for the Philippine trade. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


OHIO AREA MEETING SET 


Columbus, Ohio.—An area meeting 
of the Ohio Bakers Association has 
been set for June 21 at the Alliance 
(Ohio) Country Club. Bakers will 
play golf in the afternoon, have din- 
ner and then hold a business meet- 


ing. Reservations should be made 
with Art Lembright, Lembright’s 


Bakery, Alliance. 








BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE 


FIRE DAMAGES FEDERICO 
BAKERY IN NEW ORLEANS 


New Orleans, La.—Fire, believed 
to have started in the rear of a bread 
oven, swept through a _ three-story 
brick building housing the Federico 
Baking Co., New Orleans, recently. 
Damage was estimated by Lawrence 
Federico, one of the owners of the 
bakery, at more than $100,000. 


on Issue 


quarter if essential requirements are 
to be met, officials say. 

In the third quarter of 1945, bag 
manufacturers will go under a 
straight allocation control plan which 
government officials believe will work 
effectively: That belief is based on 
official industry figures showing the 
industry cut-up and inventory re- 
ports which will be obtained under 
WPB Form 2842. Government offi- 
cials say that under the allocation 
plan, bag manufacturers will not nec- 
essarily be penalized for excess pro- 
curement during the second quarter. 
Under the allocation program, how- 
ever, inventories are to be taken into 
consideration and where excess in- 
ventories are found, it is probable 
that the government will tailor allo- 
cations to bag manufacturers to in- 
sure full output from all plants. 

Forward quarter buying will be 
authorized under the allocation plan, 
according to government officials. In 
this way bag companies will be as- 
sured of working inventories. 

The forthcoming amendment to 
Conservation Order M-221 will be is- 
sued shortly. It will not set up a 
quota system as originally planned 
after the recent amendment to M- 
317A was issued. This provision was 
opposed by the textile bag industry 
and also by officials of the War Food 
Administration responsible for the 
container program. 

Under the expected amended form 
of M-221, bag manufacturers will 
continue to use AA-2X ratings in 
procuring material. The amended 
order will attempt to tighten control 
over used bags to prevent their di- 
version as wiping cloths or other 
uses which definitely remove them 
from reuse as bags. 

The War Production Board is not 
ready to take action on the contro- 
versial question of use of dress print 
materials in bag manufacture. The 
New Bag Industry Advisory Commit- 
tee is about equally divided on the 
issuance of restrictions on use of 
dress. prints, WPB officials say. 
Rumors that dress prints might be 
banned entirely have brought a flood 
of protests from consumers who 
claim that to stop this practice will 
cause hardship for families who use 
these bagging materials for making 
clothes. 

Repercussions of the rumored ban 
have been felt in Congress and mem- 
bers of that body have sent these 
complaints to WPB for an answer. 

The use of dress prints is still un- 
der study, however, but it is pre- 
dicted now that the most radical step 
which WPB will take may be to 
restrict the dress print volume to the 
level of some earlier year. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


PARADISE ANNIVERSARY 

Brooklyn, N. Y. — The Paradise 
Baking Corp., Brooklyn, celebrated 
its fifth anniversary, May 26, with a 
supper dance in the new addition to 
its bake shop. N. R. Rogers, presi- 
dent, entertained more-than 200 em- 
ployees, suppliers and friends. 
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FLOUR COMMITMENTS CONTINUE 
ON HAND-TO-MOUTH SCHEDULE 


Uncertainty Caused by Subsidy Future and Wheat 
Ceiling Revision Keeps Millers Cautious— 
Government to Buy 


Flour sales to the established trade 
are almost exclusively on a hand-to- 
mouth basis, with the uncertainty 
created by the future of the subsidy, 
wheat ceiling revisions, and the pros- 
pect of substantial government buy- 
ing, keeping millers from looking for 

business and _ restrict- 
ing bookings to fill-in 
amounts. The bakery 
trade is ready enough 
to book additional sup- 
plies, even though com- 
plaints of ingredients 
shortages are becoming 
increasingly significant. 





louder and 
supplies, even though complaints of 


ingredient shortages are becoming 
louder and increasingly significant. 
Millers are not pressing for busi- 
ness, reports from Kansas City and 
the Southwest indicate. The subsidy 
uncertainty is, of course, the prin- 
cipal deterrent, for millers do not 
want to contract too heavily beyond 
June 30 even if a cancellation clause 
is incorporated in the sales agree- 
ment. It would be a simple matter 
to book, millers state, for buyers, both 
large and small, are interested and 
willing. Some buyers are booking 
for July and August, accepting the 
cancellation clause, but millers are 
not pressing for the business. Add- 
ing to the uncertainty of the present 
situation is the re-entrance into the 
market of the army and government 
agencies. Sales last week slipped to 
24% of capacity as against 43% in 


the preceding week and 51% in the 
corresponding week a year ago. 

Texas mills have their production 
well booked through June and conse- 
quently there is very little effort be- 
ing made to sell flour. Sales aver- 
age about 20% of capacity, almost 
entirely confined to the family trade. 
Operations continue at the maximum. 

Millers in the Northwest report 
very little activity, except for widely 
scattered amounts. Big-lot buyers 
are absent from the market, but a 
few of the smaller operators are 
covering their requirements for the 
summer months. Bookings last week 
totaled around 64% of capacity, com- 
pared with 86% a week earlier and 
61% in the similar week a year ago. 

The trade is being conservative, 
Buffalo millers report, because of the 
very favorable crop prospects, and 
because buyers have been steadily 
rounding out their stocks during the 
past several weeks, which in most 
cases are in good shape for the next 
60 days at least. 

At Chicago a slight pick-up in busi- 
ness is noted, the result of a fair run 
of small-lot orders. Buying, however, 
is not general. Family business re- 
mains very quiet. 

In the central states, flour buying 
is confined to the filling of imme- 
diate neéds only. Mills are reluctant 
to sell, but withdrawals on contracts 
have been so heavy that considerable 
replacement buying has been neces- 
sary. St. Louis reports that a good 
inquiry exists but that mills are go- 





Durum Marketings Lag and Millers 


Show Caution in 


Demand for semolina is good, but 
millers are very hesitant about sell- 
ing because of the uncertainties sur- 
rounding trade. There is still the 
question of whether the subsidy will 
be continued after June 30 or not, 
although everyone seems to think it 
will be. Then there is the very im- 
portant question of the supply of 
durum. Receipts at Minneapolis were 
disappointingly light last week. Not 
nearly enough appeared on the mar- 
ket for sale to satisfy buyers’ needs 
and every car brought the ceiling. 

The thought is frequently expressed 
that good durum will be even scarcer 
than it is today before the summer 
is over. So millers are inclined to 
be cautious about selling, especially 
with the army in the market right 
along and the government buying for 
shipment to Europe. Mills are oper- 
ating as close to capacity as the 
supply of durum will permit, and op- 
erators are confident that the same 
situation will continue throughout 
the remainder of this crop year. 

Buffalo reports say that demand 
by macaroni interests for June, July 
and August requirements indicates 
that mills will have to run to ca- 
pacity to satisfy their customers’ 
wants. ; 

Army demand for macaroni prod- 
ucts is heavy, estimated at up to 
50,000,000 lbs of macaroni-noodle 
products during the next three 
months, In the eastern states, maca- 


Making New Sales 


roni products are getting to be scarce 
commodities due to government pur- 
chases. 

Durum wheat receipts at Minne- 
apolis continued to fall off during 
the past week, only 138 cars of durum 
being inspected compared with 203 
a week previous and 224 two weeks 
ago. This was a disappointment to 
mills. Full ceilings prevail in both 
cash and to arrive positions, the top 
being paid for milling durum to ar- 
rive by Aug. 15. 

Semolina prices are very firm at 
ceilings and they are expected to con- 
tinue that way for some time. 

Durum wheat prices delivered at 
Minneapolis and Duluth, May 26, 
were as follows: 

; Minneapolis 
better. .$1.72%@ oie 
better.. 
better.. 1.70% @ 
better.. 169% @ .... 
better... 1.64% @1.68% 


esses 162%@ .... 


Duluth 
$1.727 


2 


1 Durum or 
2 Durum or 
3 Durum or 
4 Durum or 
5 Durum or 
1 Red Durum 
DURUM PRODUCTS OUTPUT 

Following is the durum products output 
reported to The Northwestern Miller hy 
nine companies in the Northwest, in sacks, 
with comparative figures for the previous 
week, a year ago and the cumulative crop 
year, % of activity based on six-day week 


1.62% 


as 100%. 
Weekly % of 
production activity 
POE ROARS. vee ticeess *207,427 109 
Previous week ........ 222,445 105 
Wee ee Abs diwenadee 154,080 79 
Crop year 
production 
ausy Zomeey 86,0 BOGS ioc cet eveass 9,439,736 
Saly AsBRY BT, IEE crcccgesise 7,948,390 
*Eight companies, 


ing slow on accepting the business. 

Throughout the East, sales are of 
the fill-in variety, but even these are 
not numerous, for many bakers feel 
that with the new crop just ahead 
prices will ease off a bit and there- 
fore feel that they have nothing to 
lose by waiting. Millers are not in- 
clined to press the issue, for their 
production is well booked for some 
time ahead and with the government 
indicating that additional purchases 
will be made shortly, there is further 
reason for marking time pending a 
clarification of the currently uncer- 
tain situation. 

On the Pacific Coast mills are op- 
erating at capacity on government 
business, and until the subsidy con- 
tinuation becomes a certainty, they 
are not inclined to look for any do- 


mestic business of any important 
amount. 
Production 
Flour production in the United 


States gained again last week, with 
an increase of about 109,000 sacks 
listed, according to figures compiled 
by The Northwestern Miller. Total 
output of the mills reporting, ac- 
counting for 73% of the nation’s out- 
put of flour, amounted to 3,843,552 
sacks, compared with 3,734,687 in 
the preceding week and 3,131,985 in 
the corresponding period a year ago. 
Two years ago, when reporting mills 
represented 64% of the total, the out- 
put was 2,754,871 sacks and three 
year ago the figure was 2,470,344 
sacks for the week. Increases oc- 
curred in every section of the coun- 
try except the North Pacific Coast, 
where a decline of 3,000 sacks was 
reported. The Southwest showed a 
gain of 45,000 sacks, Buffalo 46,000 
and the central and southeastern 
states 21,000. There was no appre- 
ciable change in the Northwest. 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
PHIL COSTELLO RESIGNS 

Kansas City, Mo.—Phil Costello, 
for more than a year in the mer- 
chant marine service, has resigned 
as sales manager for Teichgraeber 
Milling Co., Gypsum, Kansas, and 
plans to enter the flour and feed 
milling business elsewhere. Mr. Cos- 
tello was with Inland Milling Co., Des 
Moines, before going with the Teich- 
graeber company, and before then 
was with Lukens Milling Co., Atchi- 
son. His wife and three children 
have been living in Atchison during 
his year in the service. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MISSOURI ENRICHMENT BILL 
DEBATED BEFORE COMMITTEE 


Jefferson City, Mo.—Debate on the 
merits of the proposed state enrich- 
ment bill took place before the ag- 
ricultural committee of the state 
senate, May 23. Mrs. B. Wallen 
Lawrence of the Washington Uni- 
versity school of dentistry, St. Louis, 
spoke on behalf of the bill which 
would require all bread and flour to 
be enriched. The proposal was op- 
posed by A. D. Sappington, attorney 
for the Missouri Farmers Associa- 
tion, who told the committee that 
bakers would abandon use of “nu- 
tritious Missouri milk’’ and use water 
instead to offset the additional cost 
of adding ‘‘synthetic enrichment.” 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


GENERAL MILLS DIVIDEND 

Minneapolis, Minn.—The board of 
directors of General Mills, Inc., has 
declared a quarterly dividend of $1.25 
per share on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock, payable July 1, 1945, to 
stockholders of record June 8, 1945. 
This is the twenty-third consecutive 
dividend on General Mills 5% pre- 
ferred stock. 
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FEED MARKET SHOWS 
FURTHER TIGHTENING 


Price Index Nudged Slightly Upwarg 
as Hominy Feed Gains—De- 
mand Unsatiable 


The general feed market situation 
shows further tightening, and despite 
continued large production sup))lies 
are about as hard to get as at iny 
time during the season. Feed manu. 
facturers and dealers continu: jp 
their eager quest 
for supplies and. 
stimulated by 
strong grain ;nar- 
kets and a gs arp 
run-up in orn 
values, general demand is at a high 
level. 

Production of the two _ principal 
by-product feeds, namely, wheat sill- 
feeds and soybean meal, held at rec- 
ord levels last week, but the large 
output was steadily absorbed with 
little or no tonnage available for new 
sale. All the principal by-product 
feeds are at ceiling levels and hominy 
feed, offered for a time below cejl- 
ings, is back close to maximum 
prices at the various markets. Re. 
flecting the advance in hominy feed, 
the index number last week increased 
to 164.6 compared with 164.4 for the 
previous week and 166 for the corre- 
sponding week last year. 

Pasture and grazing lands through- 
out the central west are reported to 






Prices 
About the 


Same 






be in excellent condition and are so 
far advanced that continued rains 
and cool weather have had little or 


no detrimental effect. Although 
slightly below normal temperatures 
prevailed in Kansas during the past 
week, pastures are in excellent condi- 
tion and alfalfa is being cut in the 
south central portion. Nebraska pas- 
ture conditions are slow but meadows 
are reported as excellent. In Okla- 
homa, pastures and ranges continue 
excellent and livestock in fine condi- 
tion. First cutting of alfalfa is 
largely completed although frequent 
rains have slowed baling and dam- 
aged considerable alfalfa hay. In 
Missouri, hay and pastures have im- 
proved; alfalfa cutting is awaiting 
favorable weather. 

The millfeed market at Kansas 
City continues strong and prices are 
unchanged at ceiling levels. Demand 
is aggressive not only for near-by de- 
livery but for any position through the 
year and buyers are willing to absorb 
spot and immediate offerings at !.0.b 
mill ceilings but shy away from de- 
ferred deliveries on this basis. 

In the Dallas-Fort Worth area, 
feed demand continues good and most 
offerings are moving at or near ceil- 
ing prices. Supplies of most feeds 
are adequate with the exception of 
shorts. At St. Louis, millfeeds con- 
tinue in good demand at ceiling 
prices; also other feeds are mainly 
in demand at ceiling levels. 

The wheat feed situation at Chi- 
cago continues firm with good buying 
interest present for delivery through 
September at ceiling limits. Ovfer- 
ings, however, are scarce and very 
little new tonnage is being booke 

Millfeed production at Buffalo, in 
the Northwest and Southwest in- 
creased about 2,000 tons last week, 
with the total output at the tree 
centers amounting to 61,668 ‘ons, 
compared with 59,755 in the previous 
week and 48,572 a year ago, accord- 
ing to figures compiled by The Novrth- 
western Miller. Crop year pro:luc- 
tion to date totals 2,608,068 ions, 
against 2,520,704 in the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Wheat Futures Gain as Spot 
Markets Avoid Weakness 


Same Factors Present But Option Trend Reversed From 
Previous Week—Heavy Receipts Quickly Absorbed. 


Sentiment in the easily swayed 
‘ futures market turned to the 


Vine 

bull h side in the past few days and 
prices advanced a few cents. July 
wheal showed some indication of re- 
peat the tight performance of the 
May option, on the ground that free 


wheat receipts are not 
likely to be much great- 
er by July in positions 
which would make pos- 
sible delivery on futures 
contracts. Crop reports 
remained none too fa- 





vorable and there was 
a general tendency to scale down the 
exu int estimates of the winter 
whe crop made a few weeks ago. 


On ) of that, cash wheat markets 


showed no important signs of weak- 
enil even in the areas closest to 
new op movement, which gave add- 
ed nificance to the expectation 
tha heat ceilings would be moved 
up soon in line with the increase that 
has taken place in parity during the 
past crop year. In short, with pre- 
cist the same facts as apparent in 
the previous week of declining fu- 
turé those prices advanced in the 
past week. 

Cold, wet weather was prevalent 
over much of the wheat area in the 
past week, when warm weather was 
desired everywhere. The total crop 
is } likely to be as big as first ex- 


pected, but still will be in the large 
lass, barring unpredictable de- 
velopments in the spring wheat area. 

First receipts of new crop wheat 
appeared in Texas, heralding the near 


cro} 


approach of the transition to a new 
crop status in the Southwest. By 
mid-June new crop wheat will be 
flowing on a considerable scale and 
more will be known about the char- 
acter of the crop. 

Ry prices recovered from the 
pre is week’s dip and went to new 
highs again. The army bought some 


rye flour for European relief needs 


ind strength was imparted by the 
announcement of a beverage holiday 
for stillers in July, made possible 
by luced requirements of alcohol 
for ipment to Russia. With new 
crop indications small, rye is sensi- 
tive to any influence. 


Feed grains were strong, with corn 


leac the list on expectations of 
distillery demand and prospects for 
continued heavy feed requirements 
resulting from the effort to step up 
livestock production. 

( igo July wheat closed, May 
28 $1.68, up 6%8c for the week. 
M ipolis July gained 5c, closing 

654%, and Kansas City July 
» close at $1.585¢. September 


closed, May 28, as follows: 
0 $1.63°4, Minneapolis $1.59%¢ 


ant insas City $1.56%. Rye fu- 
tu were up 7c at Chicago and 
85 it Minneapolis, bringing the 
Ju ption at Minneapolis to $1.36% 
an Chicago to $1.413%4. The Sep- 
ter r Minneapolis rye closed at 
$1 » and Chicago at $1.32%. 

K. C. Market Steady 

at values remain strictly at 
ce z levels at Kansas City, with 


Strong bidding for wheat by mills the 
dominant influence. The car situa- 
ton has improved but not enough to 
have a permanent effect on the mar- 
ket. It is likely that the car short- 
age will continue to be a major in- 
fluence during the new crop move- 





ment. For that reason millers are 
not planning on a lower scale of 
wheat values until they see the in- 


terior markets well supplied with 
transportation. Ordinary wheat is 
still holding at $1.67, which is the 


full ceiling, and proteins are selling at 
the full market with all permissible 
mark-ups. For this reason the antic- 
ipated increase in wheat ceilings is 
expected to be reflected immediately 
in the market, particularly on pro- 


teins. There was no evidence of 
substantial dealings in new crop 
wheat. Reports of sales of ordinary 


at 1c below ceilings were heard, and 
some bids were mentioned of 3c over 
Kansas City July for No. 1 hard for 
July 15 shipment and 1c over for 
all July shipment. 

The following table shows approxi- 
mate premiums indicated for cash 
wheat at Kansas City compared with 
the July future, according to protein, 
as of May 26: 


HARD AND DARK 
Protein No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
12.90 & less 94 411%; $4 410% i%@ 9% 
13.00-13.90 114% @13% 10%@12% 9%4@11% 
14.00-14.40 124%415% 114%@14% 104% @13% 
15.00-15.40 144% @17% 13%416% 12% @15 
16.00-16.40 164%@19% 15%4@18% 144%@17% 


RED WHEAT 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
All proteins 144@18%4 131 
Fort Worth 
At Fort Worth, millers were keen 
to buy wheat but offerings had about 
dried up, especially for protein types 
which bring full ceilings plus all per- 
missible mark-ups. Wheat of 13% 
protein was quoted at $1.82@1.82%%, 
which is the ceiling price with two 


£@17% 12%@16% 


Firm 


merchandisings and two elevations. 
Bids for new crop wheat for June 
shipment were made on the basis of 
6@8c over Chicago September, but 
there still is very little trading in 
new crop. Probably a fair amount 


of new wheat will be moving by the 
end of this week from the Wichita 
Falls-Haskell-Vernon area. A _ few 
cars were received from that section 
early this week. At Enid, there was 
no change in values, with ordinary 
No. 1 hard quoted, May 28, at $1.77, 
12% protein at $1.79, 13% at $1.83 
and 14% at $1.85, basis delivered 
Galveston. 


Large Spring Receipts 

Except for lagging receipts of du- 
rum, a heavy volume of wheat mar- 
keting continues in the Northwest. 
The arrivals met a steady demand at 
full ceiling prices. Minneapolis re- 
ceived 2,627 cars and Duluth 3,571, 
the latter market getting heavy ship- 
ments of wheat for the CCC-army 
export program and for eastern mills. 
“To arrive’ bookings represent the 
bulk of transactions and not much 
is selling on the trading floor in the 
cash market. 

Grain was arriving at Duluth in 
such tremendous volume that eleva- 
tors were hard put to handle it. Al- 
though handicapped by a lack of 
manpower, elevators there were do- 
ing a magnificent job of unloading 
cars without serious delay and turn- 
ing them back to country points. 
However, some apprehension was ex- 
pressed that continuation of the pres- 
ent pace of arrivals might bring con- 
gestion. Although it may be only a 
temporary condition, lake shipping is 
lagging, with fewer boats reporting 
for grain cargoes and eastern for- 
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Current Flour Production 


An Exclusive Statistical 
» » » Readers of The 
for More Than » » » 





Service Maintained for 
Northwestern Miller 
Half a Century » » » 








WEEKLY FLOUR PRODUCTION, IN SACKS (CWT) 

















Previous May 27, May 29 
May 26, 1945 week 1944 1943 
i gt ice. Se OE eee *905,478 905,885 667,921 627,856 
Southwest ...... 1,340,582 i 1,101,947 1,030,016 
| ITER Pr cape eo a ene ene 569,409 f 471,213 369,058 
Central and Southeast *§28,233 508,950 176,139 
North Pacific Coast ..... 399,850 381,954 251,802 
Totals 3,843,552 o; 3,131,985 2,754,871 2,470,344 

Percentage of total U.S. output 73 73 73 64 64 


*Preliminary. 


Percentage of activity 


May 26, Previous May 27, 

1945 week 1944 

Northwest ...... 92 92 66 
Southwest ..... 97 93 79 
BURA occas seoe 95 87 81 
Central and Ss. I 79 77 64 
No Pacific Coast 97 98 93 
ROR so ccnwes 93 91 76 


SOUTHWEST 








55 Representative Mills 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 20-26 P 14,380 855,608 105 
Previous week . 814,380 830,351 102 
WOQYr QHO .sisvcs $14,380 708,804 87 
Two years ago .. 814,380 648,459 80 
Five-year average .. ies 75 
Ten-year average 5 ota tals re ‘ 67 


Kansas City 





















May 20-26 800 82 
Previous week > 800 77 
STOOP BRO 6 écecs 352,800 63 
Two years ago .. 352,800 61 
Five-year average pee ace e's 68 
Ten-year average .......... 66 
Wichita 
May 20-26 111,132 97,027 87 
Previous week . 323,339 90,870 82 
Year ago . = 111,132 78,367 71 
Two years ago 111,13 93,864 84 
Salina 
May 20-26 Po 109,956 98,598 0 
Previous week 109,956 103,3 94 
XOGr ASO 1i.s 109,956 9 85 
Two years ago.. 109,956 7 67 
PACIFIC COAST 
Principal mills on the North Pacific Coast 
Seattle and Tacoma District 
Weekly Flour Pet. ac 
capacity output tivity 
May 20-26 269,100 253,142 94 
Previous week 269,100 246,389 92 
Year ago 4 269,100 237,954 88 
Two vears ago 184,808 121,806 66 
Five-year 68 
SOR*VGRT AVOTOMS 32 60 bees swe sane 60 
Portland District 
May 20-26 143,200 146,708 102 
Previous week 14 156,072 109 
Year ago .. ; 14° 144,000 101 
Two years ago 143,472 129,996 91 
WiVG=VORP GVOETARC  .ic cc vies ee esee 84 
Ten-year average is — 2 71 


Crop year flour production 











- —July 1 to — 
May 29, May 30, 
1943 1942 
59 50 
73 70 
63 63 
Hi 2 
77 61 15,908,745 
67 60 161,840,526 155,086,909 
THE NORTHWEST 
Principal interior mills in Minnesota, in- 
eluding Duluth, st Paul, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana and Iowa 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output _ tivity 
May 20-26 667,800 591,110 89 
Previous week . 667,800 580,903 87 
Year ago .. 660,498 34,429 66 
Two years ago . 738,822 382,537 52 
Five-year average . . 55 
Ten-year average 47 
Production for current week wa partly 
estimated 
Minneapolis 
Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 
capacity output tivity 
May 20-26 321,360 314,368 98 
Previous week 321,360 101 
Year ago 318,120 73 
Two years ago 319,284 9 77 
Five-year average ry ° 64 


Ten-year average . F : 55 


CENTRAL AND SOUTHEASTERN 








MILLFEED OUTPUT 


Production of millfeeds, in tons, 


City and St. Joseph; (2) 


for the 
season totals, of (1) all mills of Nebraska, Kansas and Oklahoma and 
all mills of Minnesota, 
including Minneapolis, St. Paul and Duluth-Superior; (3) 


Mills in Illinois, Ohio, Michigan, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, Georgia and eastern Missouri: 

Weekly Flour Pct. ac- 

capacity output tivity 
May 20-26 ‘ 792 i 628,233 79 
Previous wee 792.240 607.169 77 
Year ago ... 792,240 508.950 64 
*Two years ago.. 796,506 176,139 60 
Five-year average 59 
Ten-year average ‘ 56 

Current week preliminary 

*Not comparable with later year because 
fewer mills reported 

BUFFALO 
Weekly Flour Pet. ae- 
capacity output tivity 
May 20-26 600,600 569,409 95 
Previous week 600,600 5 87 
Year ago ese 577,416 81 
Two vears ago 77,416 6 
Five-year average 73 
Ten-year average 71 
current and prior two weeks, together with 


the cities of Kansas 
South Dakota, and Montana, 
Buffalo, N. Y. (computed 


North and 


mills of 


from operation reports made to The Northwestern Miller by more than three fourths of the 


flour milling capacity 








of the territories included): 





o—Southwest——, ——Northwest——, 7-—Buffalo—, -—-Combined— 
Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop year Weekly Crop yr 
production todate production todate production todate production to date 
May 20-26 ‘ere 32,342 1,404,876 2 756,301 10,894 146,891 2,608,068 
Previous week .. ,315 10,013 
Two weeks ago 30,289 9.628 
1944 26,689 1,414,958 016 
REE Wawa cw tee 24,903 1,284,394 7,061 
1942 1,149,061 7,033 7 
1941 1,093,477 6,551 227 
Five-yr 1,269,353 8,111 394,619 16,744 2,298,413 











wardings showing a considerable re- 
duction from the preceding week. 

The following table gives the ap- 
proximate range of cash spring wheat 
at Minneapolis on May 26: 


1 Hvy DNS 60 Ibs . ++. $1.68% 
he ae ey rveeere ee cree eee 1.67% 
ae: ae ae re eee eer 1.67% 
2 DNS 57 Ibs 1.67% 
$ DNB 66 ibe ...... 1.66% 
a me ee AEE RW TEST EG é 1,66% 


12% protein or higher........ceiling price 


Pacific Wheat Higher 


Wheat prices moved up sharply 
last week with 


increasing demand 





from mills and lighter offerings from 
the country. There is only a small 
amount of free wheat available in 
the Pacific Northwest, the bulk of 
it being under government owner- 
ship. Soft wheat was up 2c for the 
week. The strength in part was the 
result of advancing prices in eastern 
markets. Mills are seeking high 
protein wheats but also are finding 
it increasingly difficult to purchase 
the soft wheat varieties. Montana 
purchases are extremely limited, with 
deliveries coming very slowly. Crop 
conditions continue good. 
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CROPS SHOW NEED OF WARM 
TEMPERATURES; LESS RAIN 


Farm Work in Corn Belt Far Behind Schedule; Winter 
Wheat Condition Generally Good; Spring 
Grain Growth Slow 


Although there was some improve- 
ment in the general weather situa- 
tion toward the close of last week, 
the period continued unfavorable gen- 
erally for plant growth and field 
work. There were reports of fur- 
ther deterioration of the crop in 
many portions of the winter wheat 
region with a slight increase in leaf 
rust and rank growth. 

Some of the late seeded spring 
grains rotted in the cold, wet soil 
of the more northern states. Winter 
wheat is in good condition with some 
sections of Kansas and Nebraska re- 
porting excellent stands. It is head- 
ing as far north as Kansas and the 
Ohio Valley, with 50% headed in 
southern Missouri. 

Condition of the wheat in Texas is 
rather poor, with harvesting under 
way in scattered communities. There 
has been too much rain in the north 
and northeast and moisture is badly 
needed in the northwest. Some wheat 
is being plowed under. 

Fairly good progress has_ been 
made with field work in Oklahoma 
and reports of the state’s wheat pros- 
pects are variable. Grains made fair 
progress during the past week. In 
some localities yield prospects were 
reduced measurably by further rust 
infections. Drouth in the panhandle 
has had its part in reducing yields in 
that portion of the wheat belt. A 
recent survey of 160 wheat fields in 
Cimmaron County indicates the pres- 
ent condition of wheat to be 50% below 
normal. Early maturing varieties 
are ripening rapidly and harvest is 
expected to be under way in the 
southwestern area late this week. 

Kansas wheat is nearly all headed 
out in the southern counties and is 
rapidly coming into the boot stage 
in the northern part. Unseasonably 
cold weather caused some darkening 
in color of the wheat plants in the 
northwest but it is difficult to esti- 
mate the damage until wheat has 
made further development. Corn 
planting is in full swing in central 
and western Kansas with a consider- 
able portion of the acreage being fin- 
ished. Work in northeast Kansas 
was limited to a few dry fields and 
most farmers are becoming greatly 
concerned as field work falls behind 
schedule. 

The condition of small grain crops 
in Nebraska is reported as slightly 
lower than last week. Winter wheat 
has made splendid growth but mois- 
ture is needed for the crop in the 
western two thirds of the state. The 
weather has been too cool and wet 
for oats and barley in eastern Ne- 
braska. A considerable portion of 
corn ground in southeastern Ne- 
braska is yet to be disked and the 
fields are getting weedy and the 
ground is packed. 

In South Dakota winter grains 
made only slight gains in growth al- 
though they are generally considered 
to be in good to excellent condition. 
Spring grains are stooling well and 
practically all reports indicate ‘their 
condition as good to excellent except 
for a few spotted areas along the 
southern border where they are rated 
in fair to good condition. 

All crops in North Dakota are late, 
due to the extremely cool May weath- 


er which has thus far averaged more 
than 5° below the May normal. 
Spring wheat and other small grain 
seeding has been completed, ex- 
cept in the extreme northeast por- 
tion where good progress was made 
during the week. Most fields are 
greening and look splendid, especial- 
ly over the southern counties. 

Beneficial rains in Minnesota re- 
lieved the unseasonal dryness in the 
southern half of the state. Small 
grains are in good condition, al- 
though the growth has been slow be- 
cause of the unseasonally low tem- 
peratures. Corn is slow to germinate 
and some of the early planted seed 
has rotted in the ground. 

Small grains in Iowa show no par- 
ticular damage from the prolonged 
cold and wet season but have not 
made satisfactory gains in the past 
few weeks. Much warmer weather 
and continued sunshine is needed. 
The flax crop suffered from some 
of the heavy frosts. 

Crop growth in Wisconsin is slow 
and corn planting is being retarded 
by wet ground. Much of lower Mich- 
igan received moderate to heavy pre- 
cipitation during the past week. Out- 
door work is impossible in the south- 
ern part of the state. 

Illinois had its sixth week of too 
much rain and field work generally 
was at a standstill. Condition of 
the wheat is good to fairly good with 
some on the lower ground in a poor 
condition. The same general situa- 
tion existed in Indiana where prep- 
arations for corn and soybean plant- 
ings were delayed. Progress of wheat 
in Indiana is fair with the crop con- 
dition classed as good. 

Soybean and corn planting also is 
late in Ohio. There has been insuf- 
ficient sunshine to give a good color 
to the small grains. 

Pacific Northwest 
continue very good but 
backward in some sections. There 
is ample subsoil moisture and all 
that is needed is a stretch of warm 
weather and the usual June rains. 
Dry land sections will produce heav- 
ily this year due to the excellent 
subsoil conditions. 

BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 
WALTER M. CORBY DIES 

Walter M. Corby, for the last sev- 
eral years traffic manager for Amer- 
ican Flours, Inc., died at his home 
in Newton, Kansas, May 27. A civic 
minded citizen, Mr. Corby was ac- 
tive in many Newton affairs. He 
was 62 years old, and has been iden- 
tified with the milling business most 
of his life, after starting with the 
Santa Fe railroad as a young man. 
Funeral services will be held May 
30 at 4 p.m., with a Masonic ceremony 
following the regular service. He 
leaves Mrs. Corby, a son, Phillip, 
in the air corps, and two sisters. 
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PAUL W. SALO PROMOTED 
BY GENERAL MILLS, INC. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—Paul W. Salo 
has been appointed assistant director 
of research in charge of engineering 
research by General Mills, Inc. He 
succeeds E. E. Kuphal, recently 

named director of manufacture. 
Mr. Salo joined General Mills in 


crop conditions 
growth is 
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1933 following his graduation from 
the University of Minnesota as a 
chemical engineer. A member of the 
company’s research staff, he has 
worked on new food products and 
processing equipment. In_ recent 
years his work has included pilot 
plant operations on cereals, vitamins 
and dehydrated foods. 

Mr. Salo will work under the direc- 
tion of Arthur D. Hyde, vice presi- 
dent and director of research for 
General Mills. 
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H. L. Robinson Says 
Kansas Crop Will Not 
Beat 185,000,000 Bus 


Kansas City, Mo.—Many persons 
are going to be “terribly surprised’ 
when the final count of the Kan- 
sas wheat crop is made, H. L. Rob- 
inson stated in his May 28 crop 
report. 

He now says that the state will 
do well to produce 185,000,000 bus on 
possibly 12,000,000 acres. Mr. Rob- 
inson divides the state into three 
regions. In the east the acreage is 
not large and the stand and color 
of the crop are bad. Rain has caused 
the crop to deteriorate in that re- 
gion, he says. 

In the central third of the state, 
there is a similar condition but acre- 
age is much heavier. Almost all 
the wheat in this region is headed 








but the heads are small and the 
plant is suffering from too much 
rain. 


In the western area, the crop is 
good in the northern~ part, particu- 
larly that on summer fallow land. 
In the southern half, which is some- 
times known as the “jack pot” area, 
condition of the crop is shockingly 
bad, he says. Early heavy rains ap- 
parently retarded stooling and sev- 
eral fields are being plowed up. 
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GETS NEW POSITION 


W. J. Grover, Jr., has been appoint- 
ed sales director of the food products 
division of Valier & Spies Milling 
Co., St. Louis. Mr. Grover formerly 
was sales manager for the Ponca 
City (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co. 
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THIN STANDS OF WHEAT 
IN TEXAS, OKLAHOMA 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Scragely, 
thin wheat abounds in the Tex- 
as and Oklahoma panhandle 
where harvest begins soon, ac- 
cording to Charles Colby, Hutcl; 
inson broker, who exhibited sam- 
ples pulled from fields in sever,| 
localities. The samples pulled 
near Stratford, Texas, and Hoo}<- 
er, Okla., were only half as toll 
as one pulled near Greensbur¢, 
Kansas. The Texas and Ok!,- 
homa wheat also has no root 
depth, coming up without any 
pressure, Colby said. Some of 
it shows frost damage. 





PUBLICITY SERVICE FOR 
FOOD FIELD ANNOUNCED 


Chicago, Ill.—Formation of News 
Associates, a news and _ publicity 
service devoted to the food fie!d, js 
announced by Bob White, food <ales 


consultant. 

Paul O. Ridings has been niimed 
director of the service. He is a for- 
mer Texas newspaper man and col- 
lege jouurnalism professor who has 
resigned as director of public rela- 
tions for McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
Minneapolis, to join the White or- 
ganization. 

News Associates will have otfices 
at 56 East Walton Place, Chicago 
ei, 3. 

Miss Beth Snyder, former news ed- 
itor of the Fremont (Neb.) Guid 
and Tribune and editorial 
in McCann-Erickson’s Minneapolis 
public relations department, is also 
joining the News Associates sta 


aSsistant 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE—— 
INSTITUTE LUNCHEON 
Chicago, I1].—-To discuss their com- 
mon problems and to co-ordinat 
tivities, staff members of the ( 
Institute, the American Institu 
Baking, and the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute are holding a luncheon mecting 
at the invitation of the Wheat Flour 
Institute May 31, in the Bismarck 
Hotel, Chicago. The four field repre- 
sentatives of the Wheat Flour Insti- 
tute, in the city for a week’s confer- 
ence, will also attend. 





Kansas Forecasters Declare Federal 


Wheat Crop Prediction Is Too High 


Wichita, Kansas. With three 
fourths of the wheat headed out in 
the latitude of Wichita and with Ok- 
Iahoma wheat ripening and some 
Texas wheat already harvested, mill- 
ers are commencing to look at the 
1945 crop and reports from their 
scouts have it that the estimates of 
May 1 are far over the mark. One 
grain scout was quite pessimistic and 
said that the Kansas crop would not 
reach 100,000,000 bus. 

Others are not so gloomy. One 
miller said that it looks as though 
the crop would be rich in protein, for 
the percentage of protein usually in- 
creases with the shortness of the 
crop. Millers who have fields in Ok- 
lahoma and western Kansas as well 
as the Wichita area tell the same 
story of deterioration of the crop 
since May 1. 

As. the heads emerge from the 
boots, they turn out to be shorter 
than normal. A. H. Stephenson, 
county farm agent here, who has been 











over the county and has reports {rom 
adjoining counties, is of the opinion 
that the crop should not be dis- 
counted. Weather has been too cold 
and wet to bring the wheat ts 
best production, he said, but there is 
still a lot of time for the heacs to 
fill out with plump grains. 

Wheat is in the milk stage in som 
of the fields of early varieties on the 
Kansas state line, but in the Wivhita 
latitude it is just now ready go 
into the milk and a lot depencs on 
the weather from here out. Stephen- 
son estimated harvest would not 
reach Wichita until June 25. 

Grain scouts, who have bee. in 
Texas, report that the weather i: the 
San Antonio vicinity, where the first 
cars have already been sold, has ee! 
too dry, in contrast to the excessive 
moisture in the Kansas-Oklaiioma 
area. 

All observers agree that the /une 
1 report will be undéy that of May 
1. It is just a question of how much 
under. 
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Agricultural Price 
Index for April 
204% of Base Years 


Washington, D. C.—Sharp upturns 
in truck crop prices and price ad- 
vances for meat animals and fruit 
raised the index of prices received 
by farmers for agricultural commod- 
ities from 198% of its 1910-14 aver- 
ice for March to 203% in mid-April. 

Parity prices for April were un- 
‘hanged from March, and prices re- 
d by farmers average 117% of 
ty, compared with 114% a month 
rlier and 116% in April, 1944. The 
mid-April parity index (prices paid, 
interest and taxes) was 173. 

Although meat animal prices rose 
substantially, it was the advance in 
truck crop prices that contributed 
n to the increase in the general 

ultural price level during the 

th ended April 15. Food grain 

; were up 1 point to 172; cot- 

it 163, and oil-bearing crops, at 

the highest level since May, 

The index of poultry and egg 

s advanced 1 point to 176, put- 

{ it 25 points above a year ago. 

Heavy milk production resulted in 

’ prices for dairy products and 

the index dropped to 194, compared 

v 198 on March 15 and 196 in 
April, 1944. 

ted States farm prices of vari- 

mmodities April 15, 1945, with 








irisons, are reported as fol- 
Apr. Mar. Apr. 1945 

15, 15, 15, % of 

1945 1945 1944 Parity 

be secs BOS EF L4G § 2.47 97 
1.07 1.07 1.15 96 

ft: -71 .74 -794 103 

bu ° 994 1.04 1.11 93 
1 oes 1.11 1.09 1.12 89 
1 as . 2.92 2.91 2.91 100 
rzh., cwt 1.75 1.73 2.15 84 
oe” ee 1.78 1.87 126 

I wt 3.25 6.25 6.12 94 
ec 14.10 14.00 13.00 112 

5 > Bate 12.30 12.10 135 

wt 14.00 13.70 13.10 120 

13.90 13.80 13.60 136 

7.13 6.8 6.97 es 

33 .3ol -271 106 

b 5 507 .509 112 

| ee .257 .25 -237 135 

. 16.90 18.10 16.20 82 

ID vkwwe 2020 2024 -2024 94 
1 ton. 51.90 52.50 133 
DU ws 1.74 1.35 139 
sah -404 .359 -416 127 
ratio 13:2 13.1 11.3 ee 


lidmonth parity for commodities, 
previously reported, with com- 
follow: 


Apr., 
1945 
1.41 
2145 


p ons, 


Mar., Apr., 

1945 1944 
$ 1.41 $ 1.37 
2 -2145 .2096 
ton . 39.00 39.00 38.10 
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NEW CROP OATS IN TEXAS 
ARE EARLIEST ON RECORD 


rt Worth, Texas.—Five cars of 
n crop oats were on the Fort 
Worth market May 21, the earliest 
d on record. Of these there was 
oO! ir each from Ballinger, Winters 


Haskell, and two cars from 
Weinert. All points are roughly 175 
to 200 miles west and southwest of 
Fort Worth. 


ree cars graded No. 1 bright red 

( and tested from 34.5 to 35 lbs; 

the others were No. 2 red, 31.5 lbs, 
W moisture from 12.9 to 14%. 

‘he earliest date on which new 

Cals Were received here on any pre- 

vious year was May 24, and gener- 
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ally it has been May 28 or 29, and 
in several years after June 1. 

The track cars sold at 55@59%c, 
basis f.o.b. points of origin. Oats are 
loading this week at many points in 
the same territory and the movement 
will be liberal from now on. 
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FREIGHTER SALE APPROVED 


Duluth, Minn. — Stockholders of 
the Great Lakes Transit Corp., at a 
set meeting May 22, approved the 
sale of four package freighters, ac- 
cording to a report, for approximately 
$1,735,000 to a Valparaiso, Chile, 
shipping company, name undisclosed. 
Boats disposed of were the Alfred 
H. Smith, Fred W. Sargent, Utica 
and the George B. Dixon. They 
were up in the Buffalo harbor this 
year because the company consid- 
ered the grain carrying rate of 5c 
bu, and prospect for higher over- 
head cost, would not result in prof- 
itable operation. 
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HATHAWAY BAKERIES BUYS 
NASHUA, N. H., BAKING CO. 


Nashua, N. H.—Sale of the Nashua 
(N. H.) Baking Co. by Romeo La- 
forme, a son of the firm’s founder, to 
Hathaway Bakeries, Inc., Cambridge, 
Mass., was announced recently. The 
sale includes the business, the plant, 
all equipment and a fleet of trucks. 

The bakery, whose products are 
distributed throughout New Hamp- 
shire, northern Massachusetts and 
parts of Vermont, will continue in 
full operation as a subsidiary of the 
Hathaway company, with Romeo 
Laforme as manager. 

In 1919 the Nashua company was 


organized by Alfred Laforme, under 
the name of Alfred Laforme & Sons, 
after the elder Mr. Laforme had ac- 
quired the C. H. Burke Baking Co., 
a 50-year-old concern. Following Al- 
fred Laforme’s death, his three sons 
conducted the business with Romeo 
as manager and owner of the con- 
trolling interest. He purchased the 
interests of his two brothers in 1933. 
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CHICAGO DISTRIBUTORS 
PLAN GOLF TOURNAMENT 


Chicago, Ill. —- The twentieth an- 
nual golf tournament and outing of 
the Chicago Association of Flour 
Distributors will be held at Rolling 
Green Country Club on June 14. A 
committee has been appointed to 
make all arrangements for another 





enjoyable event. Committee mem- 
bers are: A. L. Ingram, Pillsbury 
Mills, Ine., chairman; J. Kaniecki, 


Red Star Yeast & Products Co; Har- 
ry W. Larsen, Habel, Armbruster & 
Larsen Co., and David D. Vaughan, 
Bemmels-Vaughan. 
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INSTITUTE AIDS TWA 

Kansas City, Mo. The Wheat 
Flour Institute has been asked to 
co-operate with Miss Martha Single- 
ton, food consultant of TWA in Kan- 
sas City, in presenting baking les- 
sons, when she has completed organ- 
izing a special training course for 
the commissary personnel of TWA. 
Miss Alma Swenson, midwestern 
field representative of the institute, 
co-operated with Miss_ Singleton 
when the latter was dietitian for the 
commissary at the Remington Arms 
war plant near Kansas City. 











Western Show for Youngsters Boosts Bread 


SPONSORED by Weber’s Baking 
Co., Los Angeles, a western show 
appears at a number of schools each 
week. More than 20,000 youngsters 
in southern California have enjoyed 
the entertainnment, which embraces 
riding and roping tricks, a trained 
horse which performs the “light fan- 
tastic’’ and answers questions and— 
most educational of all—an authentic 
stagecoach of the old west, drawn by 
four horses. 

Under direction of the Dan B. 
Miner Co., Los Angeles, this enter- 
tainment has been a marked sucess, 
not only bringing delight to thou- 


sands but paying off in a very prac- 
tical way for the Weber concern. 

What boy or girl, after having 
seen Montie Montana, champion 
rodeo rider and winner of many tro- 
phies, do his stuff, will not be eager 
to boost Weber’s Bread in the family 
circle? 

“First time we ever saw a real 
horse” is what thousands of Los 
Angeles school students have de- 
clared as they watched the perform- 
ance of Montie and his trained steed, 
Rex. Montie, by the way, is both a 
showman and a farmer and has a 
ranch in the San Fernando Valley. 











Montie Montana and Youthful Admirers 
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Anti-Trust Suit 
Not Stopped By 
Webb-Pomerene Act 


Washington, D. C. — The United 
States Supreme Court in a decision 
handed down May 21 has ruled 
against the U. S. Alkali Export Asso- 
ciation, a Webb-Pomerene corpora- 
tion, which had appealed to that court 
to stop a government suit charg- 
ing violation of the Sherman anti- 
trust law. In issuing its decision 
the court held that although viola- 
tions of the provisions of the Webb- 
Pomerene Act usually fall within the 
powers of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion, there is nothing in the legisla- 
tive history of Congress revealing the 
purpose of restricting the authority 
of the United States to maintain 
suits for every kind of violation of 
the anti-trust laws: In concluding 
its opinion the court stated that “the 
United States was authorized to bring 
this suit, and that the Commission’s 
powers conferred by the Webb-Pom- 
erene Act do not preclude the suit 
before the Commission acted.” 

All judges concurred in the opinion 
but Justice Roberts dissented con- 
cerning the intervention of a district 
court in absence of an investigation 
and recommendations by the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

In general, the U. S. Alkali Export 
Association contended in a request 
for a writ of certiorari that in alleged 
violations of the Sherman anti-trust 
law, particularly concerning Webb- 
Pomerene corporations, the FTC 
was first required to investigate and 


make recommendations regarding 
these alleged violations. 
The Webb-Pomerene Act is de- 


signed to allow companies to form 
associations for the purpose of car- 
rying on export business, under spe- 
cific rules and under the surveillance 
of the Federal Trade Commission. 
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ST. LOUIS MILLERS CLUB 
HOLDS SPRING MEETING 


St. Louis, Mo.—The St. Louis Mill- 
ers Club held its annual spring meet- 
ing and dinner at the Hotel Statler 
on May 22. After dinner, two new 
members were placed on the roster 
Paul Russell, Lawrence Milling Co., 
and Harm Peters, Checkerboard Ele- 
vator Co. The guest of the evening 
was Tommy Marion, paratrooper, 
veteran of the Sicilian, Italian and 
French campaigns, who gave some 
of his personal experiences in combat. 
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CORN PRODUCTS’ ELECTIONS 
New York, N. Y. Fred Mueller 
has been elected vice president otf 


the Corn Products Refining Co., and 
W. D. Braidwood and Edward L. Shea 
have been elected directors. Mr. 
Mueller has been vice president and 
director of the Corn Products Sales 
Co. since 1934, and general sales 
manager of Corn Products Refining 


Co. since 1944. 
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CHARLES GREER GRADUATES 

Midshipman Charles Greer III, son 
of Charles Greer, sales manager of 
the Cokato (Minn.) Mill & Elevator 
Co., will be graduated from the Unit- 
ed States Naval Academy at Annap- 
olis next week, and will receive his 
commission in the navy. His father, 
formerly feed manager for the Rus- 
sell-Miller Milling Co., Minneapolis, 
was a member of the naval flying 
corps in World War I. 
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“BEST YET” 


BEST YET has a fresh, country way 
of making things go right when it comes 
into your bakery. It has been prop- 
erly prepared, and comes with the con- 


fidence that it will make your bread, 
too, the BEST YET. 


SUNCTION CITY MILLING CO. 


SUNCTION CITY. KANSAS 


F. A. DAUGHERTY, Manager 


L. W. YOUNKIN, Sales Manager 











SEVEN 
Great Bread Makers 


From Selected Spring Wheat 





(Fig GREAT BACArmange ) 


DULUTH UNIVERSAL 
PRIDE OF DULUTH 
DULUTH RELIABLE 
PURE GOLD 
FARM GOLD 
APEX—Fancy Clear 
RED INDIAN—First Clear 


Try our high protein spring wheat 
Graham and Whole Wheat flours, 
Farina and Pure Wheat Germ. 


Duluth Universal Milling Co. 


DULUTH, MINN. 


“SILK FLOSS” 
“SANTA FE TRAIL” 


Great Flours from the 
Nation’s Greatest 
Wheat State 


The KANSAS MILLING CO. 


4,500 bbls Capacity 


3,000,000 bus Storage WICHITA, KANSAS 








Lyon & Greenleaf Co., Inc. 
MILLERS OF 
High Grade Soft Winter Wheat Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
LIGONIER, IND. NORFOLK, VA. 








ae 
Care in Milling 


CAKE FLOURS 


Makes them “Easy- 
to-Handle” in Baking 


* 


THE HENKEL FLOUR MILLS 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 








Farmers & Merchants Milling Co. 


Quality Flours 


Mill at Sales Office 
Glencoe, Minn. Minneapolis 





DAVIS-NOLAND-MERRILL 
GRAIN CO. 


Operating Elevator “A’’ 
Capacity 10,200,000 bus 


KANSAS CITY - MISSOURI 








“‘Gooch’s Best”’ 


SUPERIOR 
QUALITY 


to Make All Baked Things 
Better 


Gooch Milling & Elevator Co. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 








HARDESTY MILLING CO. 


Quality Millers for 
Over Half a Century 


Domestic and Export DOVER, OHIO 





BLACK BROS. FLOUR MILLS 
1863-1944 
FLOUR 1,000 BBLS. 
STOCK FEED 250 TONS 


WYMORE e NEBRASKA 

















. . . 

King Milling Company 
High Grade Michigan Soft Wheat 
Flour, Plain and Self-Rising 
Successful Millers for Fifty Years 


LOWELL, MICHIGAN 





he [6uthweston 
fies ie 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 





GRAIN- FLOUR-FEED 





HAROLD A 


. MERRILL 


of Trade Buliding 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Members: Kansas City Board of Trade, Chicago Board of Trade 








PAPER SACKS 
FOR MILLERS 
The Chatfield & Woods Sack Co. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


















CORN—BOTH WHITE AND YELLOW 


Eberhardt « Simpson Grain Company 


Milling Wheat 








SALINA, KANSAS 





Feed Grains 


Miller Makes Movies 





(Continued from page 6.) 


er. As he himself said at a press 


interview: 


“Much of the working 


week I give to flour, the remainder 


I devote to films. In normal tin 


day and all night if necessary.” 
has a very beautiful home at R 


gate, Surrey, and he is keenly anc 


ably assisted in his good works 
his wife, especially 
with the welfare and social acti 
ties among the employes of Jos: 


Rank, Ltd., and in co-operation wit 
Like his father 


his brother, James. 
he is also a great benefactor of | 


Methodist church as well as bein 
one of the trustees for the admin- 
istration of the large sums of mone 


given to the Methodist church 
his father. He 


America, but it is his intention { 


do so as soon as conditions all 
for the double purpose of investig 
ing flour milling and the screen. 
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POSTWAR FOREIGN TRADE 





in connectio 


has never visite 


1es 
I take a fortnight’s rest each yea: 
then I am fit to go on working a] 


TO ASSIST AGRICULTURE 


Washington, D. C. — In a for 
trade program suggested for Un 


gn 
ed 


States agriculture, the U. S. Depart- 


ment of Agriculture’s Interbur 


Committee on Postwar Programs si 


out these specific reasons why Uni 
States agriculture should be «¢ 
cerned about expansion of fore 
trade after the war: 


1.—Foreign markets are needed |! 


the portion of this country’s agri 
tural output that cannot be sold h« 
at a fair price. 

2.—Exports are necessary of p1 


ucts made by United States ind 


iu 
ts 
ed 


on- 
ign 


or 


ul- 


re 


d- 


1S- 


trial workers whose wages comprise 
an important market for our agricul- 


tural products. 
3.—There is a need for imports 


both industrial and agricultural pr: 


ucts that cannot be produced |! 


of 
d- 
Te 


relatively economically and efficiently 


in sufficient 
needs. 


quantity for our own 


“Foreign markets are needed for 
domestic agricultural products pro- 


duced in excess of domestic requi 
ments,” the committee points out 


re- 


“if 


we are to have reasonably full utiliza- 


tion of our developed agricultura 
sources. Even under the adverse 
ditions that prevailed prior to 
war, we exported about 40% ol 
cotton, about one third of our to! 


re- 
on- 
his 
yur 
ac- 


co, nearly one tenth of our wheat, 
and considerable portions of our !ard, 
prunes, raisins, apples, pears, oranges, 


and rice.” 


Among its recommendations 


for 


world trade expansion the commiitee 
urges international agreements to re- 
duce government barriers to interna- 


tional trade, and agreements, betw‘ 
importing and exporting countri: 
the handling of specific problen 
commodities in world surplus. I' 
so urges support of national anc 
ternational efforts to eliminate 


en 


on 

of 
al- 
in- 


yri- 


vate barriers arising from price, pPro- 
duction, and marketing monopolies. 


In connection with disposal of ‘ 


ricultural surpluses, the comm 


ig- 


tee 


suggests action that would promote 


the use of such world surpluse 


to 


improve diets and living standards 
of low-income groups in foreign coun- 


tries as well as in the United States. 
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Almost overnight, the war brought a new demand—for 
a bag made in strip form with pockets—a bag to be 
packed with a moisture absorbing desiccant and wrapped 
around turbo-superchargers. 


Chase had the experience and the equipment to pro- 


: s) eat: ; ;, ; 
PERTINTE! vide immediate production—in quantity. And one more 


\ | Chase customer was able to make good on a vital war 
delivery. 

You never know when you may need a new kind of bag 

—FAST. But of one thing you can be sure. The nation- 

wide Chase organization has the resources, the know-how 


and the facilities to meet any bag need. 


CHASE BAG Co. 


GENERAL SALES OFFICE. 309 W. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 6. ILL 


COAST-TO-COAST BAG SERVICE 


BOISE MEMPHIS MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA PORTLAND, ORE. 
DALLAS BUFFALO PITTSBURGH NEW ORLEANS pa oon — ‘ 
HARLINGEN, TEXA 
TOLEDO ST. LOUIS KANSAS CITY ORLANDO, FLA. CHAGRIN FALLS, O. 
DENVER NEW YORK MINNEAPOLIS SALT LAKE CITY HUTCHINSON, KAN. 


DETROIT CLEVELAND GOSHEN, IND, OKLAHOMA CITY WINTER HAVEN, FLA, 
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AWARD OF THANKS—A. M. Grean, Jr., vice president of the Ward 
Baking Co., New York, recently retired as president of the National 
Council of Private Motor Truck Owners, Inc., and is here shown being 
presented with a testimonial of the organization’s gratitude for his three 
years of service as head of the council. Left to right are: George Faunce, 
Jr., vice president, Continental Baking Co., New York; Mr. Grean and R. 
J. O’Hare, general traffic manager, Sheffield Farms Co., Inc., New York. 
Mr. Faunce is the newly elected eastern vice president of the council 
and Mr. O’Hare is the new president of the organization, which numbers 
among its directors John T. McCarthy of the Jersey Bread Co., Toledo, 
and president of the American Bakers Association, and J. B. Pymer of 


the City Baking Co., Baltimore. 





Some Control to Be Maintained Over 
Manpower Until After Japan’s Defeat 


Washington, D. C.—General relax- 
ations of manpower controls are not 
in prospect until Japan is defeated, 
Paul V. McNutt, chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission, has an- 
nounced. Plans for progressive re- 
laxation of controls as rapidly as cir- 
cumstances permit are being put in- 
to effect by WMC, however. 

The announcement followed unani- 
mous approval by WMC’s national 
management-labor policy committee 
of a transitional post V-E Day pro- 
gram which will take into account 
day-by-day labor market conditions 
and which will involve a change in 
the WMC system of area classifica- 
tion, beginning July 1. 

During the transition period be- 
tween now and July 1, the policy of 
WMC will be as follows: 

1. Manpower controls in Group 
III and IV areas may be lifted by 
area directors at any time during 
the transition period between now 
and July 1. 

2. Manpower programs that in- 
clude employment stabilization pro- 
grams, employment ceiling programs, 
priority referral for males, and the 
48-hour week, will be maintained in 
Group I and II areas. The area di- 
rectors have been instructed to trans- 
mit immediately to headquarters any 
marked changes in manpower re- 
quirements in an area with recom- 
mendations for area reclassification. 

3. If unemployment is appearing 
during the transition in Group I and 
II areas, area directors may make 
use of “blanket” or open referral 
cards, pending reclassification of the 
area, which permit workers to ac- 
cept any job. At the same time the 
United States Employment Service 
will solicit orders for jobs from all 
employers in order to alleviate un- 
employment. 

After July 1, when all areas have 
been reclassified on the new basis, 
all manpower programs in Group II 
areas will be made optional at the 


discretion of area manpower direc- 
tors after consultation with the area 
managemeént-labor committee and 
with the approval of the regional di- 
rector. 

Mr. McNutt said that details are 
now being worked out for clearing 
the way for plants employing 100 or 
less workers to resume or expand 
civilian production. He also said 
that a similar plan was being devel- 
oped for larger plants in loose la- 
bor market areas. 

The list of essential activities will 
be continued, but will be restricted 
until it includes only direct war and 
war-supporting production. 

The 48-hour week will be main- 
tained for establishments in all 
Group I areas with, as now, appropri- 
ate exemptions for individual plants. 
In Group II areas, the 48-hour work 
week will be optional with area di- 
rectors who have approval of WMC 
headquarters to institute or main- 
tain the 48-hour work week if this 
is deemed necessary to maintain a 
EMMA I ET ETI LLL LIE ELAINE DOOR ELIDA IO 





ALCOHOL HOLIDAY IN JULY 
FOR DISTILLERS 

Washington, D. C.—The War 
Production Board has announced 
the release of all beverage alco- 
hol production facilities for bev- 
erage alcohol, instead of indus- 
trial alcohol, production during 
July. Thirty per cent of indus- 
trial alcohol productive facilities 
will also be released during that 
period for the production of 
neutral spirits. 

War Food Administration offi- 
cials previously had stated that 
when WPB released excess facil- 
ities from the industrial alcohol 
program, that agency would made 
grains available to the distilling 
industry during the holiday. 


labor balance or to assure a sufficient 
labor supply. 

The 48-hour work week will be 
maintained on an industry-wide basis 
only as long as it is required to meet 
labor shortages. 

Shifting of the major emphasis on 
the war in the Pacific leaves the 
home front with manpower problems 
that are likely to be expressed in a 
loosening of some labor market areas 
during the next three months, fol- 
lowed by a tightening as reconver- 
sion gets under way, Mr. McNutt 
predicted. 

He said that present indications 
are that at the end of 12 months, 
unemployment caused by cutbacks 
and the return of veterans is not 
likely to be greater than 2,500,000, 
compared with about 1,000,000 at 
present. 
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NEW REGULATION AFFECTS 
SOME ELEVATOR CHARGES 


Washington, D. C.—Tighter en- 
forcement and compliance will be 
possible concerning charges _ for 
country and terminal elevators, cold 
storage and other warehouses under 
provisions of MPR 586, issued May 
21, 1945, effective June 1, which 
require operators of these establish- 
ments to file tariff schedules with 
OPA regional offices. This new or- 
der transfers price control over these 
operators from MPR 165 to this new 
regulation. 

There are no substantive changes 
in pricing provisions for these serv- 
ices, according to OPA officials, ex- 
cept the provision which will re- 
quire terminal elevators, country ele- 
vators and cold storage and other 
warehouses to file their tariff sched- 
ules with OPA. These operators are 
given 90 days in which to file these 
schedules. 

Certain specialized storage opera- 
tions such as food locker charges 
remain under control of MPR 165. 
The change..to: the coverage of the 
new order, according to OPA offi- 
cials, was desirable to draw a sharp- 
er line between other orders which 
confused these types of operators. 

Elevator operators in states where 
they are under control and regula- 
tion by state utility commissions will 
not be covered by this order. 
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DISTRICT 4 TO OBSERVE 
A.0.M. GOLDEN JUBILEE 


Minneapolis, Minn.—District 4 of 
the Association of Operative Millers 
will hold a special meeting here June 
2 in observance of the association’s 
Golden Jubilee. It was originally 
planned to celebrate the event at the 
organization’s annual convention but 
that affair was called off because of 
the ban on conventions. 

The meeting will start at 10 o’clock 
with discussions of several papers 
supplied by the association in its 
“convention by mail” program. Fol- 
lowing a luncheon at 12:30 o’clock, 
Philip W. Pillsbury, president of 
Pillsbury Mills, Inc., will address the 
group. The title of his address will 
be “Washington Report on the Mill- 
ing Industry.” 

Allied trades representatives will 
entertain the operative millers and 
their wives at a cocktail party at 5 
o’clock, to be followed by a dinner 
and dancing in the evening. Invita- 
tions have been issued to members of 
the district millers’ organization and 
admission to the cocktail party and 
dinner will be by card only, Hill 
Shepardson, chairman of the arrange- 
ments committee, said. 
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Revision Issued of 
OPA Oats Order; 
Changes Are Minor 


Washington, D. C.—The Office of 
Price Administration on May 23 is- 
sued Revised Supplement 2 to FPR 
2, which applies to oats. 

The revision provides no base pric 
changes, but clarifies certain provi 
sions and corrects some typographical] 
errors. The principal changes are 

1. Less than carload mark-ups are 
provided in this revision comparabh] 
to the less than carload mark-ups in 
the corn regulation to keep the pat- 
tern for grains uniform. 

2. Paragraph (b) of Section 10 is 
amended to provide for a reversion 
to base prices where oats are re- 
shipped by rail in the case where the 
seller has himself trucked the oats 
to such base point as well as in the 
case where his supplier has trucked 
such oats in. 

3. Section 10 is also amended to 
provide an additional mark-up if oats 
are shipped by vessel on the Great 
Lakes or by barge south or east of 
Cairo, Ill., to provide an extra mer- 
chandising mark-up to take care of 
the additional risk on the part of 
the shippers in such manner. 

4. A revision of the definition 
carrying charges is made to clarify 
Section 13 (e). 

5. Section 14 is amended to | 
vide that the various charges, m 
ups and costs may be stated 
arately, at the option of the s¢ ; 
either on the invoice or on the con- 
firmation of purchase or sale. 

6. Appendix A, Table I is clarified 
with respect to the provisions fo! 
moisture discounts by a rewording of 
a paragraph providing for moisture 
discounts. Also, additional discounts 
have been added for sample grade 
oats, in line with the recommenda- 
tions of the Industry Advisory Com 
mittee. 

7. St. Joseph, Mo., has been added 
as a terminal base point, with a price 
comparable to the Kansas City, M 
base price. 
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HIGHER GASOLINE RATIONS 
SCHEDULED FOR JUNE 


Washington, D. C.—In June, sales- 
men will obtain an increased giso- 
line ration. ‘“A” coupons will be 
increased to six gallons, elfec- 
tive June 22, when A coupon 1b is 
validated. ‘“B” card holders will be 


uniformly increased to 650 miles 
monthly across the nation. Both ol 
these advances will be a net in 


for salesmen. 

On May 1, under amendment 181 
to RO 5C, OPA provided a paper in- 
crease to service men going to essen- 
tial plants, which included farm serv- 
ice men. However, this ruling was 
purely a paper action as in many 
instances local boards had_ been 
granting additional rations to drivers 
going to essential plants and in many 
cases it is believed this amendment 
had the net effect of reducing gaso- 
line rations. 

The May 1 ruling allowed a month- 
ly mileage of 825 miles and the new 
ration level for B card holders of 
650 miles monthly is included in the 
825-mile allowance. 

STORAGE BINS BUILT 

Griffith & Co., Clay City, Ind 
building concrete storage bins which 
will increase its storage capacity by 
45,000 bus. 


S 
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FOR ACCURATE 
ECONOMICAL FLOUR 
ENRICHMENT— 


IT’S FREE- 
FLOWING! 


Quick delivery from New York, Chicago, 
Kansas City (Mo.), Denver, San Francisco, 
Portland (Ore.), Dallas and Atlanta. Ask 
for particulars and price schedule. 


WINTHROP 








Special Markets Division 


WINTHROP CHEMICAL COMPANY, INC. 


170 VARICK ST., NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 








“Hunter’s CREAM” 


A Kansas Turkey 
Wheat Flour 


it for more than sixty years has 
od at the very top of the fine 
quality list. 


The Hunter Milling Co. 


Wellington, Kansas 











Choice 


MILLING WHEAT 


NORRIS GRAIN COMPANY 
Kansas City, Mo. 












HIGH-SPEED SIFTERS 
CYLINDER SEPARATORS 
MAGNETIC SEPARATORS 


iN icons 
DUST COLLECTORS 


GRAIN CLEANING a, 4 


RICHMOND MANUFACTURING Co. 
LOCKPORT, N. Y. 
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ACME RYE 
A HIGH QUALITY 
WISCONSIN RYE FLOUR 

All Grades 


FISHER-FALLGATTER MILLING CO. 
WAUPACA WISCONSIN 





HIGH GLUTEN FLOURS 


For Bakers 


The Morrison Milling Co. 
Denton, Texas 
Emphatically Independent 














FLOURS on! 


Spring Wheat + Kansas Wheat « soit Wheat 


Full Line of CRITIC FEEDS 


SCHULTZ, BAUJAN & CO., Beardstown, III. 





— 





A Real Gem in Flour 
KANSAS DIAMOND 
Made by 
Arkansas City Flour Mills Co. 


Arkansas City, Kansas 





Daily Capacity 2,000 bbls 
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100 VETERANS SEEKING 
FUNDS FOR NEW BAKERY 


Charlotte, N. C.—One hundred ex- 
servicemen here have announced 
plans for establishing an all-veteran 
owned baking business which would 
be financed by $400,000 obtained 
through GI loans. 

William Mitcham and Walter C. 
Benson, both 34, former army pri- 
vates and spokesmen for the group, 
said the baking business would be 
incorporated on a basis of 100 shares 
of common stock under the name of 
Vets, Inc. 

The business venture hinges on 
Washington approval of the group’s 
application for loans, Mr. Mitcham 
said. He added that his group 
planned to test the GI Bill of Rights 
to find out, through its enterprise, 
whether the law was just a “glorified 
smoke screen” or truly a law aimed 
at giving veterans a “break.” The 
enterprise is not sponsored by any 
organization, Mr. Mitcham said. 
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ARGENTINE MILL REGULATIONS 

Washington, D. C.—Flour mills in 
Argentina are obliged to use in their 
manufacture for domestic consump- 
tion wheat of the 1944-45 harvest in 
a proportion not less than 70% of 
the average milling which they have 
registered at the Regulating Board 
of Agricultural Production (Junta 
Reguladora de la Produccion Agri- 
cola), according to the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the United States Department of 
Commerce. The regulations for 
wheat millers were established by 
decree No. 32,535 of Nov. 30, 1944, 
of the Department of Industry and 
Commerce, and are effective during 
the period Dec. 1, 1944, and Nov. 30, 
1945. Purchases by the Regulating 
Board of Agricultural Production 
were transferred in the latter part of 
1944 from the Argentine Ministry of 
Agriculture to the Department of 
Industry and Commerce, and were be- 
gun on Dec. 18, 1944. 
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RAIL HEARING SCHEDULED 

Minneapolis, Minn.—A hearing on 
a long standing switching charge case 
has been set for June 12, before the 
Minnesota Railroad and Warehouse 
Commissioner and a representative 
of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The complaint, filed by 
Frank B. Townsend, director of the 
Minneapolis Traffic Association, on 
behalf of the cities of Minneapolis, 
St. Paul and Duluth, alleges that the 
Great Northern, Northern Pacific, 
Soo Line and the Omaha railroads do 
not absorb connecting lines’ switch- 
ing charges on outbound grain and 
grain products, moving to noncom- 
petitive points. All the other car- 
riers operating in this district do so. 
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CHICAGO DEPOT SEEKING 
FOUR QMC TECHNOLOGISTS 


Chicago, IllThe Chicago Quar- 
termaster Depot of the Army has 
openings for four technologists in 
the laboratory there. Two of the 
openings are for baking technolo- 
gists, one is a cereal technologist and 
one a flour technologist. Qualifica- 
tions and salaries for the four posi- 
tions vary, but in general require 
from two to six years’ experience in 
laboratory or commercial work, plus 
certain educational requirements. 
Details and application forms can be 
obtained from Maj. Charles W. Clax- 
on, director of civilian personnel, 
Chicago QM Depot, Chicago 9, Ill. 
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For the future, too, GOLDEN 
LOAF will always be the big 
value in uniform, strong, fine 


spring wheat flours. 


"Golden loaf 


TENNANT 6 HOVT COMPANY 
MINNESOTA 


Ke AKE cerry , 











LUCKY 
GLUTEN FLOUR 


Prompt Delivery 
Uniform High Quality 
an 


FEDERAL MILL, Inc. 


Lockport, N. Y. 


WHITEGOLD 


(Standard Patent) 


BIRCHMONT 


(Short Patent) 


. 


ST. CLOUD MILLING CO. 
ST. CLOUD, MINN. 


Sales Office 


MINNEAPOLIS 











Chickasha Milling Co. 


Capacity C — KASHA C able Address 
800 bbls OKLA. ““Washita”’ 
Manufacturers of High-Grade 
Hard Wheat Flour 
Foreign and Domestie Trade Solicited 
Member Millers’ National Federation 





‘““RUSSELL’S BEST”’ 
“AMERICAN SPECIAL”’ 


Our mill is located in the high protein 
wheat district of central western Kan- 
sas, and secures most of its wheat 
directly from growers. 


RUSSELL MILLING CO., Russell, Kansas 





PROMPT **» ACCURATE 
LABORATORY SERVICE 











Hart-Bartlett-Sturtevant 
Grain Co., Inc. 


Line country houses in five states 
Terminal houses at Kansas City and St. Joseph 


Kansas City, Me. 








DIXIE LILY 


A flour without an equal anywhere 
Plain and Self-rising 
THE BUHLER MILL & ELEVATOR CO. 
BUHLER, KANSAS 
Southern Sales Office 
933-35 Exchange Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 











Weare always ready ~. fill your 
requirements of 


MILLING WHEAT 


MOORE-SEAVER GRAIN CO. 


pt cee Kansas City 
Southern Elevator Kansas City, Mo. 


__118 South Sixth St. 








Brand Trouble? 


Maybe we can help you. For half 
a century The Northwestern Miller 
has maintained a list of flour trade- 
marks used in the United States and 
Canada. The file is available for the 
use of readers of this journal. Ask 
us—we'll gladly thumb through the 
cards for you. 


The Northwestern Miller 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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And all Market —_*; 
complete line of feeds, 


and hybrid corm. 









Main Offices: Minneapolis 


COAST-TO-COAST GRAIN SERVICE 























AMERICAN MAID FLOUR 
ARROW PROTEIN CONCENTRATES 
ARROW LIVESTOCK FEEDS 


HIGH PROTEIN HARD WINTER WHEAT 


Leaders in Domestic Quality Trade 





Direct Exporters 


HOUSTON MILLING CO. 


Houston, 








Texas 














Van Dusen Harrington Co. 
* Grain Merchants + 


BUSINESS FOUNDED 1852 


DULUTH | 





MINNEAPOLIS 








A. E. BAXTER ENGINEERING CoO. 


Designers and Engineers for Mills, Elevators 
and Feed Mills 


344 DELAWARE AVENUE BUFFALO, NEW YORK 

















Bakery Output 





(Continued from page 2.) 


In 1939, there were 356 bakers in the 
first class, 1,764 in the second class 
and 16,279 in the small shop category. 

In arriving at the biscuit and 
cracker plant output, the sales of 
three of the largest firms in the in- 
dustry were used as an index. These 
firms in 1939 accounted for about 
70% of the total output for that 
branch. The uniformity of sales in- 
crease of these three (and another 
larger firm whose figures were not 
included in the index) leaves little 
doubt as to the relative accuracy of 
the estimate for this branch. 

For the 1,764 large bakeries in the 
bread and other bakery products 
branch, the sales index used was the 
reports of six of the large interstate 
chains—Continental, General, Ward, 


Purity, Interstate and Langendorf. 
These firms in 1939 did 24% of all 


of the business reported by the 1,764 
larger bakeries. 

This group of six large baking 
companies is more representative of 
the industry than a first glance might 
suggest. They operate 236 plants in 
37 states in all sections of the coun- 
try, and sell their products in many 
of the other 11 states. They do 
wholesale bread, restaurant, house- 
to-house and wholesale cake business. 
While the group may be a little 
heavily weighted as regards Pacific 
Coast output, where there has been 
a larger than average increase in 
production, this is largely offset by 
a somewhat inadequate representa- 
tion in the southeastern coastal area 
where production likewise has 
boomed. (Fragmentary sales reports 
of a large predominantly southeast- 
ern chain show gains about the same 
as the average used here.) Alto- 
gether, this group is more represen- 
tative of the large sized baking in- 
dustry than any random selection of 


a far larger number of bakeries 
would be. 
For the small baker group, the 


sales index used was the business re- 
ported by three large predominantly 
retail bakery chains. For two of 
the years—1943 and 1942—it was 
necessary to make an allowance for 
the decline in the number of small 
bakeries which was widespread dur- 
ing that period. For several reasons 
the retail portion of the total rests 
more heavily on “guessestimate” than 
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than 30% of the total and any errors 
have that correspondingly limited ef. 
fect on the aggregate for the entire 
industry. The estimates made show 
a smaller over-all gain for this group 
than for the others. This does not 
mean that individual bakers in this 
class did not gain as much, or some. 
times more, than other types of bak. 
ers, but during 1942 and 1943 there 
was considerable mortality among 
smaller shops to bring the total down, 
Selective service calls, shortages of 
ingredients and population shifts aj] 
contributed to this condition. Last 
year those factors did not have as 
great an effect as before. 


Tonnage Approximate 


The rough estimates of physica] 
tonnage indexes were based largely 
on reports of average prices in larg. 
er cities, collected by the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and weighted by the 
percentage of output of the various 
types of major products. To the ex. 
tent that the ratio of different major 
products may have changed in the 
past five years, such changes would 
make some error in the total figures 

For 1944 there was no satisfactory 
indication of price levels, but it js 
probable that price changes last year 
for the industry as a whole were 
relatively minor ones. The Bureay 
of Labor Statistics figures showed a 
slight decline of less than one tenth 
of one cent per pound in bread prices 
This probably was due to the changes 
in weight and corresponding changes 
in price which went into effect in 
many markets in 1944. Because the 
grocer handled more pounds of bread, 
although the same number of loaves 
under the price changes that were 
made in most of the markets affect- 
ed, there was some slight gain in 
price for bakers as well as a reduc- 


tion for the consumer. However, the 
difference was not more than half 
of one per cent which would not 


affect these estimates by less than 
that percentage. 

Except for flour, most of the 
major ingredients averaged slightly 
lower in price in 1944 than in the 
preceding year. Since one advance 
offset another decline it is likely 
that the over-all price ceiling picture 
for sweet goods was not much differ- 
ent in 1944 than in 1943. 


Flour Purchases 
Based on the tonnage figures in 
the table above, and presuming that 
the ratio of products remained sub- 
stantially the same as in 1939, the 





the rest, but it accounts for less (Continued on page 26.) 
= = ’ 
Estimated Bakery Production 
Value of Products (Thousand Dollars) 
Biscuit & Large Wholesale Small Bakery Industry 
Cracker Group Group Tota! 
See $447,768 $1,349,563 $543,185 $2,340,516 
eee 401,184 1,289,819 510,446 2,201,449 
| Sree 338,336 1,114,678 500,359 1,953,373 
eee 238,944 917,441 440,508 1,596,893 
on oe 210,833 836,418 406,351 1,435,602 
2 Ne 200,793 818,413 392,610 1,411,816 
Pereentage of Change (1939—1007%) 
Value of Products Tonnage 
Biscuit Large Small Biscuit Large Small 
Cracker Wholesale Bakers Total Cracker Wholesale Bakers Total 
1944 .. 223.0 164.9 138.4 165.7 198.9 138.5 113.4 144.2 
1943 .. 199.8 157.6 130.0 156.1 180.6 132.5 105.9 135.1 
1942 .. 168.5 136.2 127.4 138.3 152.3 117.1 107.1 120.9 
1941 .. 119.0 112.1 1122: 1431 113.7 109.1 109.4 109.8 
1940 .. 105.0 102.2 103.5 102.9 100.3 100.1 101.4 100.5 
1939 .. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
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Workers on our home front, 





pa Aly trave) as well as those in the armed services, 
fa ae ae ng are better fed because of the extra calories and 
i” 7 “i Ire greater nutritive values they get from more—and better—bread. 
. Cnt, al al Enriched, nutritious, delicious in flavor, American bakers’. breads are the 
hd Je, ae for envy of people around the world. 

ning lorie, sar For breads that “hit the spot’’—in flavor goodness and health values— 
: instrneyj PAS we recommend Commander-Larabee “bakers flours,’’ especially 
milled to meet your modern baking needs. 


The Commander-Larabee representative can help you in your 


selection or use of flours best suited to your needs. Please call him. 





OMMANDER-LARABEE MILLING COMPANY 


General Offices » Minneapolis 


COMMANDER MILLING COMPANY, Minneapolis THE LARABEE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY, Kansas City BUFFALO FLOUR MILLS CORPORATION, Buffalo 
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Satisfied Customer 


LITTLE boy recently wandered 

into a Minneapolis bakery and 
sat down on one of the stools. After 
about five minutes of busying him- 
self with customers, the clerk final- 
ly got to the youngster and asked 
him what he wanted. “Oh, I don’t 
want anything,” said the lad. “I 
just like to sit here and smell.” 


Aacient Funeral Bread 


TYPE of funeral bread buried in 

the royal tombs of Egypt’s 
mummified dead, which has withstood 
the test of time despite the cen- 
turies since it was placed in the 
sacred passage ways of the Pha- 
raoh’s, was recently reported by Dr. 
Wanda K. Farr, noted chemist and 
authority of the research laboratories 
of the Celanese Corp. of America. 

Withal, its starch and proteined 
grains were found to be in almost 
prime chemical condition. This fact 
is surprising in itself for any number 
of reasons, not the least of which is 
the fact that it was commonly be- 
lieved that the ancient peoples 
lacked the technic for molding bread 
in such a manner. 

In reporting this discovery to 
members of the American Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science 
not long ago, Dr. Farr reported 
among other things that miscroscopic 
examination and chemical tests of the 
various parts of the wheat grains 
“show little deterioration beyond that 
caused by prolonged drying in the 
original molding between stones and 
the preparation of the flour.” 

Dr. Farr said that cell walls and 
starch grains in large numbers were 
still intact, and that the bread in 
question compared in coarseness and 
color with current day cracked or 
whole wheat bread. 

It is now on display in various 
sections of the country, where bak- 
ers and laymen alike come to examine 
the bread in silent wonder. 


Ses 
Somelody Was Wrong 


F you have confidence in yourself 

and your potential abilities don’t 
let anybody talk you out of them. 
Consider the following: 

F. W. Woolworth, founder of the 
five-and-dime chain, was once hired 
as a janitor for 50c a day by a re- 
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Today & Yesterday 


eNEWH so. 


Woolworth had enough business sense 
to wait on customers. 

When Zane Grey was still an un- 
known trying to sell his book manu- 
scripts a publisher told him he had 
no ability for writing fiction; and 
Louisa May Alcott (Little Women) 
was a tomboy marked by her fel- 
low townspeople as a girl who would 
never amount to beans. A publisher 
once told her to give up the idea of 
writing. 

And when Thomas A. Edison was 
in school he was always at the foot 
of his class because he couldn’t re- 
member his three R’s. His teachers 
called him stupid and doctors pre- 
dicted he’d have brain trouble.—Mac- 
Lean’s Magazine. 


Good will is as powerful as a tur- 
bine engine and as hard to build; as 
wonderful as youth and as hard to 
keep.—Amos Parrish. 


= 
Sawdust Buna 


APAN’S new Domei news agency 

has issued a suggestion in the 
form of ultimatums to the war-har- 
ried home folks to adopt a recipe of a 
tried and tested nature for “de- 
licious bread and buns” made from 
sawdust—any kind of sawdust. 

Red pine, however, is suggested as 
the more preferable of sawdusts, in 
that it is rich in vitamins. Too, it 
“has 100% more nutrition value (if 
that is possible!) and has a wealth of 
hormones — the like of which our 
common enemy has not the foresight 
to recognize.” 

In describing the merits of the 
revolutionary bread the _ broadcast 
made it clear that the mind must 


aa 


the sawdust must be placed in the 
sun for at least two or three days— 
until it becomes crumbly in texture. 
Thence it should be ground into a fine 
powder, and steamed or boiled be- 
fore it is made into the final bread 
product. 





= = 
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Lord Byron made a habit of invit- 
ing his friends to dinner, and then 
leaving them to enjoy the meal with- 


out him. 
= = & 


Happy Birthday 
NE of the last deeds of President 
Roosevelt came to light recent- 
ly aboard the USS (name censored) 
lying off the enemy coast of Okin- 
awa. 

The fortunate youth was Seaman 
Orville O. Gee, who received a cake 
on his 19th birthday, April 16. The 
sailor’s mother, residing at Carbon- 
dale, Ohio, some weeks ago sent a 
personal letter to President Roose- 
velt at the White House. She en- 
closed $4 to cover the cost of making 
a cake, and asked if the President 
would see to it that her son received 
a cake for his birthday. 

He immediately sent the letter to 
the Navy’s Bureau of Personnel which 
checked its roster covering millions 
of men and found young Orville. 

It was a complete surprise to the 
youngster when a 25-lb cake was 
presented to him. Attached to the 
gift was a pink inscription reading 
“Happy Birthday From Mother to 
Son.” 

Unknown to either Seaman Gee or 
his proud, loyal mother was the fact 
that the cake was sent to the boy 
with the compliments of the White 
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Strictly Ethical 


HE manpower situation in p 


es 


Moines, Iowa, is desperate So 


acute is the need for janitors parti 


C- 


ularly that merchants must of neces. 
sity open their shops an odd hoy 
earlier than usual to get their place 


of business in readiness for the day 
trade. 


Not long ago the merchants in ge 


‘A 


Vs 


eral neighborhoods got together anj 
decided, after a fashion, to settle the 


situation—in short, a swap of 
ices, mop and brooms. 
an affluent southside bakery 
shows up at his neighbor’s sh 
bright and early and proceeds 
wash the jeweler’s windows ar 
sweep out the shop. During the san 
interval the jeweler is doing the san 
stint at the bakery. 

The motive? 
exactly “cricket” to be seen 
ing their own store, but strict 
ethical to do the neighbor’s! 


A Moot Question 


From babyhood, our daughter 
Each fair and healthy, throve 
Without a pellet alphabet 
From Sears Roebuck, or Grov 


And now they raise their daughiers 
On a diet, valanced 

Like parlor curtains, by a strange 
Fancy new word, “balanced. 

Yet their small girls are sent us 
For vacations. It’s a great 
Satisfaction just to watch the: 
How they do eat!—put on weight. 


Likely I’m old-fashioned— 
Don’t I bake our own bread still, 
And churn the butter for it?- 


I throw out every “pill,” 

And feed them milk and apple sau 
Fresh eggs and pork chops: these 
Paint roses on young, pallid cheek 
Dimple skinny knees. 


Yes, old-fashioned, very, 

Since I am one who pins 

Her faith to appetites, and food 

Digested. Vitamins 

Seem fol-de-rol. Our daughiers, 
God love ’em—how we pain them! 


Say we do not understand: 

Farm products do contain them 

And that children reared, as 
perforce 

In a crowded city 


Sery- 
For example, 
owner 


op 


th 
iC 


nd 


ne 


They decided it not 
clean- 


} 
lV 


‘ 


§ 


Need supplements to scanted meals 


But, oh, dear me, the pity! 














tail store owner who didn’t think be made up for self-privation, and House. —Ethel Romig Fuller 
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THE MAN WHO SAYS HE KNOWS 


emery has been what perhaps may prove too 
hasty an assumption that the cabinet changes 
mean a turn to the right in the national adminis- 
tration. These changes may not be political in that 


sense, and probably the hopefulness with which 
they have been greeted in rightist quarters stems 
more appropriately from the prospect not of al- 
tered goals but of better methods of reaching 
them. That would at least be a turn of the right 


kind, if not a right turn. 

‘he Truman technique in making appointments 
is in this case refreshingly different from that of 
his predecessor. In choosing a secretary of ag- 
riculture the President names not a man with a 


hatful of notions but a man with a hatful of 
what he believes to be hard facts. Cannily, too, he 
silences criticism by putting the critic to work. 


The new secretary, Clinton P. Anderson, is known 
to the public chiefly as chairman of the House 
committee which has been investigating food 
shortages and not only has acquainted himself in- 
timately and at first hand with what’s wrong but 
i developed what seems to be a practical set 
of ideas as to how things should be set right. Un- 
der the old regime we’d have had another master 
nd attuned to and first concerned with the over- 
ideology. 
There has been a recurrence lately of the for- 
y loud talk of a food czar, but Mr. Anderson 
; not look like a czar. With WFA coming un- 
der his wing in the Department of Agriculture, 
however, and with the probability of closer co-op- 
eration with the Office of Price Administration 
use of his nearness to the President and to 
top of the food policy ladder, there should be 
‘ffective approach to unified food administra- 


ee ®@ 
UNIT LABOR COSTS 


‘| HE importance of maintaining volume of pro- 
juction and of increasing operating efficiency 
jostwar years becomes more and more appar- 

ent to the flour milling industry as statistics of 

the war years are studied. J. C. Beaven, president 
of the Standard Milling Co., has done an impor- 
service in presenting such statistics, as he 

did in scholarly fashion at the recent conference 

of Kansas millers. Clearly one of the critical fac- 

tors will be unit cost of labor. 

n analysis of “Trends in Unit Labor Costs” 
prepared by M. R. Gainsbrugh and G. Deutsch for 
the National Industrial Conference Board gives 
inother timely picture of what has been happen- 
ing to labor costs. The study contains data for 56 
industries both for the war and prewar periods. 


The productivity of labor is shown to have in- 
creased during the war years, but hourly earnings 
ha increased even more rapidly. According to 
this study, average unit labor costs for manufac- 
turing industries have risen 39.3% since 1939. 


livergent patterns are reported for the war 
industries, in which unit labor costs have declined, 
and for civilian industries, in which they have in- 
creased sharply. It is the latter area, of course, 
that is of most concern in postwar planning. 
“stimates vary as to the unit labor costs in 
flour milling. The National Industrial Confer- 
er} Board’s analysts say there has been an in- 
crease of 60% between 1939 and 1944. Statisti- 
clans of the Millers National Federation put the 
igure at 39% for approximately the same period. 
federation’s data come direct from the mills, 
reas data used by the conference board appear 
be based primarily upon the 1939 biennial cen- 
us of manufactures and subsequently upon pay- 
figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
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tistics. The production index used by the board’s 
statisticians for the war years seems to be too 
low. Granular flour probably was not included. 
Production for prewar years, on the other hand, 
doubtless was reckoned too high, since wheat and 
corn mill data are combined in the biennial cen- 
sus figures. 

A similar disparity in basic data appears to ac- 
count for the very high unit labor cost advance 
of 37.1% reported by the conference board’s cal- 
culators for the baking industry. The bakery 
goods production figure which seems to have been 
used does not fully reflect the extent of the in- 
crease in output from 1939 to 1943. Bureau of 
Labor Statistics figures indicate a production in- 
crease in bakery goods of only 10.7% in 1943 over 
1939, whereas the increase actually was greater 
than 30% in that time. 

Production of bakery goods by the larger whole- 
sale bakers, with which these wage figures ap- 
parently are primarily concerned, increased 32.5% 
from 1939 to 1943, according to the best calcula- 
tion that can be made in the absence of any cen- 
sus of production since 1939. When this fact is 
taken into account, the unit labor cost is seen to 
have increased about 14% during that period, in- 
stead of the 37.1% estimated by the conference 
board. When the production rate is thus adjusted, 
output per wage earner increased from 1939 to 
1943 about 20% and output per man-hour went 
up 12%, reflecting the expanded business which 
made it possible for bakers to operate in the past 
five years with only minor price increases. Even 
though the climb in unit labor costs is in reality 
less than the conference board’s statistics indicate 
for the baking industry, the increase that has tak- 
en place is a matter of great concern to bakers. 
It is a reflection of the inadequate manpower 
available, with consequent longer hours of work 
at the higher overtime rates. But there has also 
been a small increase in basic wage rates since 
1939. 

The subject is one that must have earnest 
consideration from both miller and baker in the 
days ahead. Mr. Beaven looks for a postwar pay- 
roll increase of approximately 15%, resulting 
from increased volume rather than from a fur- 
ther increase in the mill wage level. All other 
costs have been rising, too, and they have been 
obscured by the increasing volume of production. 
Sagely Mr. Beaven warns that the industry’s wel- 
fare in an entire generation may be bound up in 
how these advancing costs are met. 


EFFECTIVE WHEN, AS AND IF 
A CURIOUS situation has arisen with respect 

= to enforcement of the new enrichment law 
in Georgia. A. D. Harris, director of the food 
and feed division of Georgia’s Department of 
Agriculture, has made the following statement 
concerning it: 

“This bill is now being studied by the law 
department for the purpose of promulgating rules 
and regulations for the enforcement of same. 
When the law department has completed their 
study and forwarded same to the Department 
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of Agriculture we will then proceed for the en- 
forcement of same and will give due notice to 
all concerned and give ample time for merchants 
and mills to prepare for compliance. Until such 
notice is given, you may continue with your busi- 
ness as heretofore.” 

Now, millers are in no raging hurry to en- 
rich flour going into Georgia, though they are 
ready to do it and are heartily in favor of the 
whole enrichment movement, but they are con- 
fused by the knowledge that the Georgia law 
clearly and explicitly provides that it shall be 
effective from May 1, 1945. There is no pro- 
vision in the statute giving any administrative 
official the power or right to postpone the ef- 
fective date. In the trade it is rumored around 
that enforcement will begin next fall, possibly 
Sept. 1, though correspondence with the Georgia 
Department of Agriculture has elicited no rele- 
vant information. An inquiry from The North- 
western Miller on this point has, in fact, re- 
ceived no response, 

Probably, under these circumstances, mills 
will not be under much hazard if they continue 
for a time to violate the statute and ship unen- 
riched flour into Georgia. Officers of the Millers 
National Federation do not recommend this 
procedure, however. Possibly as much as 90 days 
is necessary to clear grocers’ shelves of stocks, 
and if Sept. 1 is to be the effective date enforce- 
ment hasn’t long to wait. 

e® @ @ 

TRADE-MARK REFORM 

 * appncalleorcieag of trade-mark law to modern 
= conditions is long overdue, and it is in process 
of accomplishment through a measure which has 
been passed by the House of Representatives and 
which now is pending in the Senate. The bill, in- 
troduced by Rep. Fritz G. Lanham of Texas, has 
the backing of the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers, the U. S. Trade-Mark Association, the 
Association of National Advertisers, the American 
Bar Association, principal patent law associations 
and many other organizations. 

Trade-mark reform is necessary largely because 
the present statutes were drafted to meet a rela- 
tively obsolete concept of community and intra- 
state business as distinguished from modern na- 
tion-wide and international advertising and sale 
of goods. Trade-mark practice actually is in a cha- 
otic condition because of the jumbled accumula- 
tion of Patent Office and court interpretations of 
laws and business customs that have become an- 
tiquated. The Lanham bill would authorize codi- 
fication of all federal measures that cover trade- 
marks, adapt trade-mark protection to national 
and international business, forbid legal action for 
infringement after five years of continuous use, 
sanction “secondary meanings’ which have be- 
come distinctive, protect geographic and discrip- 
tive marks under certain conditions, grant con- 
current registration of the same mark to two or 
more users, provided that they originally acted 
in good faith, enable “related” companies to use 
a parent company’s mark, make it possible to as- 
sign a mark without simultaneously assigning an 
entire business, simplify Patent Office procedure 
and adapt our domestic law to our treaty obliga- 
tions. 

We do not profess to be learned in trade-mark 
or any other kind of law, but patent attorneys 
and legal counsel for companies engaged in large 
operations within the breadstuffs industries as- 
sure us that the Lanham measure, while it may 
not be perfectly adapted to individual needs, seems 
likely to confer great benefit upon those industries 
and that, for this very good reason, the bill should 
pass. 
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Regular baking habits you 






can depend upon, a strong 






character you will like, an 






agreeable personality that 






makes it a hit 
shop—all that is SUNNY 
KANSAS. 


in your 
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WICHITA jiiis 


MILLS 
WICHITA, KANSAS 


5,000 SACKS CAPACITY COMPANY 
































For Over Fifty Years... 


KING’S GOLD 
KING’S BEST 
GOLD MINE 
EXCELSIOR 








a, ...- Made in Minnesota 
H. H. King Flour Mills Company 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 



















J. F. IMBS MILLING CO. 220% 


Millers of Hard and Soft Wheat Flour 


DAILY CAPACITY 2,100 BARRELS 




















Bakery Output 








(Continued from page 22.) 


baking industry used about 122,395,- 
000 sacks of flour in 1944. This is a 
gain of about 40% over the flour 
purchases shown in the 1939 census 
of manufactures for the baking in- 
dustry. The year by year estimate 
is as follows: 

SO peers sees lew 122,395,000 sacks 


RGAE nccascocsesss BEG SGC,000 apckes 
Ae eran a 104,388,000 sacks 
BOG) .ccccrccessss 96,067,000 checks 
Pee eee ae 88,005,000 sacks 
BOSD ccccccscccece 87,588,000 sacks 
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ROY E. TOMLINSON HEADS 
N. ¥. FUND RAISING GROUP 

New York, N. Y.—Roy E. Tomlin- 
son, president of the National Biscuit 
Co., again has accepted the chairman- 
ship of the Baking and Bakery Sup- 
plies Division in the Greater New 
York Fund’s 1945 appeal. 

Charles F. Bliss, secretary of the 
National Biscuit Co., again is serv- 
ing with Mr. Tomlinson as vice chair- 
man of the division. 

The 408 local hospitals, health and 
welfare agencies participating in the 
fund must obtain $22,500,000 this 
year in voluntary contributions, to 
maintain present service levels. Busi- 
ness concerns and employee groups 
are asked for $4,500,000, as business’s 
share. 

The following are serving as chair- 
men of the subdivisions comprising 
the baking and baking supplies divi- 
sion: 

Baking supplies: Louis Price, secre- 
tary and treasurer of the Joe Lowe 
Corp. 

Flour: William A. Lohman, Jr., 
regional sales manager General Mills, 
Inc. 

Wholesale cake and pastry: Ernest 
Holmuller, president, John Reber 
Baking Corp. 

Pie industry: Nathan R. Rogers, 
secretary, Metropolitan Pie Bakers 
Trade Association, Inc. 

Jewish bakers: Jacob Walters, 
president, Specialty Bakery Owners 
of America, Inc. 

Wholesale bakers: Albert E. Tol- 
ley, vice president, Ward Baking Co., 
chairman; George E. Mullen, secre- 
tary of the Ward firm, vice chairman. 
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THREE CO-OPERATIVES PLAN 
JOINT FEED MANUFACTURE 


Minneapolis, Minn. — Northwest 
Co-operative Mills has been incor- 
porated as a joint enterprise of three 
leading wholesale co-operatives in 
this area for the purpose of man- 
ufacturing and processing feed, fer- 
tilizer, soy bean and allied products. 

The three groups are Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale, Minneapolis; 
Central Co-operative Wholesale, Su- 
perior, Wis., and Farmers Union Cen- 
tral Exchange, St. Paul. 

Purchase or erection of mills is 
being considered in eastern Wiscon- 
sin, Minneapolis and possibly other 
points. It is expected that the soy 
bean plant at Menomonie, Wis., now 
owned by Farmers Union Central Ex- 
change, will become a part of the 
joint setup. 

On the board of directors of North- 
west Co-operative Mills are A. J. 
Smaby and Frank Lair, Midland Co- 
operative Wholesale; E. A. Syftestad 
and Frank Calvin, Farmers Union 
Central Exchange; A. J. Hayes and 
George Salo, Central Co-operative 
Wholesale. 











ARNOLD 


— 


STERLING 


Mills and Sells 


“Thoro-Bread” 


(Diastatically Balanced) 


A very fine, strong, altogether 
uniform and dependable flour 


ARNOLD MILLING CO. 
STERLING, KANSAS 
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Flour from this mill comes to you 
fully aged — ready to use 


ATKINSON MILLING CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 













“DURAMBER” 
SEMOLINA 


FANCY No. 1 
Milled from Carefully Selected 


AMBER DURUM WHEAT 


AMBER MILLING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS 
Cable Address: ‘‘AMBERMILCO” 
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Two of the Nation’s Finest Flour 


“AMERICAN EAGLE” 
“THE ADMIRAL” 


The H.D. LEE FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Salina, Kansas = 











— 
STANDARD MILLING 
COMPANY 


Millers of 
® CERESOTA ® ARISTOS 


BAKERY FLOURS 











The Moundridge Milling Co. 


FAMILY FLOUR — BAKERY FLOUR 
CRACKER FLOUR 
SPECIALTY PRODUCTS 








General Offices: MOUNDRIDGE, KANSAS 
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Since 1856 


EAGLE ROLLER MILL CO. 











Highest Quality Spring 


New Ulm, Minnesota 


Wheat and Rye Flours 
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wheat selection and careful milling. 


You can depend on 


LA GRANGE FLOURS 


LA GRANGE 
FLOURS ... 


whether plain or enriched, remain the 
same high standard, dependable flours 
that have characterized the products of 
La Grange Mills over the half century 


and more of their operation. 


This quality pattern is not an acci- 


dent but the result of painstaking care in 


LA GRANGE 


MILLS 


RED WING 
MINNESOTA 





OR BAKERS 


Cake Flour 





Standard of 2uatity 


NOBLESVILLE MILLING COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS 9, INDIANA 




















PERMINAL ELEVATORS 


Chicago Columbus 
St. Louis Portland 

Kansas City Galveston 
Omaha Enid 





Toledo Buffalo 


| CONTINENTAL GRAIN CO. 


MILLING WHEAT 
OFFICES 
New York Nashville 
Chicago Enid 
Kansas City Minneapolis 
St. Louis Davenport 
Omaha Buffalo 


Columbus 


FROM EVERY PRO- 
DUCING SECTION OF THE UNITED STATES 


Peoria 
Galveston 
Portland 

San Francisco 


Vancouver, B. 


Winnipeg 








“SUPERFLOUR” 


“BUFFALO” 


Tops in Bakery Flours 


THE WILLIS NORTON CO. 


Quality Millers Since 1879 


Capacity 1,500 Bbls. 


WICHITA, KANSAS 
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Canadian 


CONDUCTED BY A. H. BAILEY 


Lumsden Building 
Cable Address, “Palmking” 


Manager Canadian Branch 


Toronto 2, Ontario 








Returning Veterans 
Finding Employment 
in Canadian Industry 


Toronto, Ont.—Hon. C. D. Howe, 
minister of reconstruction in the gov- 
ernment of Canada, has announced 
that plans for full employment of re- 
turning soldiers are yielding excellent 
results and there is no immediate 
danger of unemployment. According 
to Mr. Howe, 180,000 high priority 
jobs are unfilled at the present time. 
Returning soldiers are being placed 
in many positions which will give 
them every opportunity to make good 
in civilian life. Those who wish it 
are being retrained to suit any de- 
partment of employment they may 
feel they would like to follow. 

This is only the first fruit of the 
plans worked out at Ottawa as a 
result of long consideration by the 
authorities concerned. Members of 
the government appear confident that 
there will be no serious unemploy- 
ment in Canada within the measure- 
able future. Many may have to take 
up different work from that followed 
before the war but they will be re- 
tained accordingly at the public 
expense. 

These official statements suggest to 
anyone familiar with the milling busi- 
ness that the time has come for full- 
est satisfaction of the labor needs of 
this most important postwar indus- 
try. For well over a year the flour 
mills in eastern and western prov- 
inces have been limping along with 
far too few skilled workers to man 
their different services. At the same 
time the allied food authorities have 
been urging greater supplies of flour 
from Canada. 

Most mills are behind with their 
war orders and all could increase 
their production if the right kind of 
labor were available. Many excel- 
lent employees of this kind were 
called up for military service in the 
last two years and most of these 
would be glad to return to their old 
jobs if released from the armed 
forces. Milling is now one of the 
highest in the list of priority indus- 
trial services, which suggests that 
special effort be made to release such 
men at the earliest possible date and 
certainly not later than the opening 
of the new crop year, which means 
the month of August. 

Mr. Howe himself is completely 
informed as to the needs of this 
business and also as to the urgency 
of the call for flour which is becom- 
ing so insistent throughout all the 
allied countries. Food is now vastly 
more important than guns and much 
of the success hoped for from cur- 
rent efforts to reorganize Europe and 
other devastated countries will de- 
rive directly in proportion with the 
speed at which the Canadian milling 
industry is put into first-class operat- 
ing condition.—A. H. B. 
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NORTHERN WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Winnipeg, Man.—Prospects for the 
movement of wheat out of Churchill 
via Hudson Strait this year appear 
fairly bright, although the total 











movement will depend largely on in- 
coming cargoes. Shipping officials in 
Ottawa expressed the belief that 
shipments out of the Northern port 
may be resumed on a fair scale to 
the United Kingdom. This port is 
under the National Harbor Board. 
During the war years close to 2,000,- 
000 bus of wheat and other grains 
moved out of the port of Churchill, 
but all of this went to Atlantic sea- 
board ports to replenish supplies 
there. The grain was carried in the 
vessels which carried supplies to the 
seaport near Manitoba’s Northern 
port. 
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APPROACHING ELECTION 
RESULTS NOT TO ALTER 
CANADA POSTWAR PLANS 


Toronto, Ont.—Canada is already 
well advanced in her plans for post- 
war business both at home and 
abroad. For the next few weeks at- 
tention will be diverted from busi- 
ness affairs to politics, since the 
term of the present parliament has 
expired and a new House of Com- 
mons must be elected, but, neverthe- 
less, plans for postwar action are 
well advanced and will be carried on 
by the permanent services. It may 


be fortunate that a new parliament 
with a new mandate from the elect- 
ors is to formulate and carry out 
the postwar plans. 

parties participating in 


All this 





HEADS TORONTO BOARD — Wil- 
liam J. Smallacombe, traffic manager 
of the Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, Ont., was recently elected 
by acclamation as chairman of the 
Toronto Board of Trade Club. Mr. 
Smallacombe, in his earlier service 
with Maple Leaf Co., was for a num- 
ber of years manager of the Medi- 
cine Hat, Alberta, office and the mill- 
ing plant there. Later he became 
manager at Winnipeg where he re- 
mained for some time prior to his 
appointment to the head office in 
Toronto and his present official posi- 
tion. 


election will have as a major objec- 
tive the restoration and enlargement 
of Canadian business with other 
countries. Domestic trade, while im- 
portant in itself, could not provide 
the volume of business which must 
be done hereafter. Food producing 
and other primary industries created 
during five years of military conflict 
could never support the Canada that 
lies ahead. 

One of the controlling influences 
in the Canadian situation hereafter 
will be the fact that this is no long- 
er a debtor country. War has 
changed that. Hereafter, Canadian 
exports will be governed by incom- 
ing goods and services from countries 
abroad. Hitherto Canada has been 
a debtor country dependent to a large 
extent on the movement of wheat, 
flour and other foodstuffs as exports. 
To maintain this business the lend- 
lease policy of the United States 
was matched by a Canadian parlia- 
mentary grant of $1,000,000,000 per 
year for the use of other allied coun- 
tries. These grants have been known 
as Mutual Aid. Great Britain, the 
Soviet Union, France, China, Aus- 
tralia, India, the West Indies and 
UNRRA have all had freest access to 
these funds for war and civilian uses. 
Only the United States and Canada 
herself have come through the war 
without assistance of this kind from 
other nations.—A. H. B. 


BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN WHEAT ACREAGE 
TO BE CUT 10% IN 1945 


Winnipeg, Man.—The wheat acre- 
age in western Canada will be re- 
duced by approximately 10% from 
the 1944 acreage of 22,443,800, ac- 
cording to the first Free Press crop 
report for 1945. 

The most drastic cut will be in 
Manitoba, according to the report. 
Correspondents predict a reduction 
of 22% in that province, as com- 
pared with a 914%4% cut in Saskatche- 
wan and 6% in Alberta. Increases 
are shown in the acreages of oats and 
barley, with small decreases in flax 
and rye acreages. 

A tabulation of the proposed acre- 
ages follows: 

















WHEAT ACREAGE 
1945 1944 

ee ee 2,505,800 
Saskatchewan ....... 13,200,000 
SOE 5-648 %405.0%.0.06 6,738,000 
0,221,025 22,443,800 

OATS ACREAGE 
POABMGRE ictiteceeces 1,626,305 1,615,000 
Saskatchewan ....... 6,123,510 5,640,300 
4 SEROTEC 3,415,012 3,191,600 
11,164,827 6,763,400 

BARLEY ACREAGE 

Pee 2,148,476 2,123,000 
Saskatchewan ....... 2,833,425 2,698,500 
Po: Sere eee eae 2,058,414 1,941,900 
7,040,815 6,763,400 

FLAX ACREAGE 
fo eres ere 168,670 167,000 
Saskatchewan ...... 901,440 939,000 
Sg eee Pree ee ee 181,925 191,500 
1,252,035 1,297,500 

RYE ACREAGE 
Er eee 40,050 44,500 
Saskatchewan ........ 395,413 397,400 
pig: SPEIER Ee 132,694 130,650 
568,157 572,550 


W. Garfield Weston, 
British “Biscuit King,” 
Returns to Canada 


Vancouver, B. C.—W. Garfield 
Weston, Toronto-born British MP, 
known as the “biscuit king” and one 
of the wealthiest men in the British 
Empire, will soon be a resident of 
Vancouver. 

Mr. Weston, on his arrival at Mont- 
real recently, announced that he 
would devote his whole time to Can- 
ada now and that he is through with 
British politics in which he served as 
a member of Parliament since 1939, 

His Canadian interests include 
Weston Confectionery and Baker Fn- 
terprises and Western Grocers. He 
is also owner of the big E. B. Eddy 
Match Co. 

Mr. Weston brought to Canada his 
wife, five daughters and young son 
while two more boys are overseas. 
They will settle on a large estate 
purchased in Vancouver a year ago, 





BREAD !S THE STAFF OF LIFE. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVE 
Toronto, Ont.—W. E. C. Wright 
was recently appointed sales repre- 
sentative for Western Canada by the 
J. R. Short Milling Co. (Canada) 





Ltd. His headquarters will be at 
Calgary, Alta. Until this appoint- 
ment Mr. Wright was a member of 
the Canadian baking industry. He 


learned the trade under his father, 
W. J. Wright, who, with the late 
James Calder and the late John 
Turnbull, was a partner in Nasmith’s, 
Ltd., Toronto. In 1932 when Na- 
smith’s, Ltd., amalgamated with Con- 
solidated Bakeries, Ltd., (Wonder 
Bakers, Ltd.) he was _ appointed 
bread production superintendent for 
their 10 plants in Ontario and Quebec. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


CANADIAN CHEMISTS PLAN 
ANNUAL MEETING JUNE 4-6 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual confer- 
ence of the Chemical Institute of 
Canada is to be held at the Chateau 
Frontenac, Quebec City, P.Q., June 





4-6. This conference promises to be 
of outstanding interest to all chem- 
ists and chemical engineers. 

The sessions of June 5 will have 


particular significance for mill chem- 
ists. Papers to be presented on that 
day will include “A Rapid Process 
for Separating Starch and Gluten 
from Wheat Flour” by A. Lorne Shew- 
felt, National Research Council; 
“Studies on the Heat Polymerization 
of Linseed Oil” by O. S. Privett and 
R. B. Pringle, Macdonald College, 
and “The Human Requirements ol 
Thiamine” by Dr. E. Gordon Young, 
Dalhousie University. Hon. C. D. 
Howe, minister of munitions and re- 
construction, will be the guest speak- 
er at a luncheon on June 4. Other out- 
standing speakers will discuss sub- 
jects of interest during the many ses- 
sions of the three days. 

Ladies are invited to all functions 
on the general program and in addi- 
tion special entertainment will be 
provided for them. Quebec has much 
of beauty and historical interest to 
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show visitors and visits to such places 
are arranged. On the afternoon of 
june 4 there will be a reception by 
the lieutenant governor of the prov- 
ince of Quebec at Spencer Wood. 
A banquet and dance are other items 
of entertainment on the program. 
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WHEAT STOCKS DOWN 

Win: Man.—Visible stocks of 
Canadian wheat in all positions for 
k ending May 18, registered 
ise of 7,600,000 bus, or the 
in any week for some con- 
time. The total went to 
bus, as compared with 
bushels in the previous 
week, but was still 13,000,000 bus 
than the 290,600,000 bus 
, the same date a year ago. 
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LEADER IN CHEMISTRY — A. W. 


Aleock 
ern Canada 


chief chemist of the West- 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
ulquarters at the company’s 
main plant at St. Boniface, Man., is 
one of the 


with he 


leaders in his profession 
continent. Mr. Alcock is an 


nan, born in Birmingham. He 


on this 


English 


arrived in Canada while still in his 
teens, settling in Winnipeg, where 
he spent four years as assistant 
chemist in the C.P.R. laboratory, 
gaining wide experience in analytical 
work. In 1910 Mr. Aleock became 
assistant to the Jate Dr. F. J. Birch- 
ard who had been placed in charge 


of a new grain research laboratory 
established by the Dominion govern- 
ment. In this capacity he spent much 


of his time at the terminal elevators 


Where he studied the changes oc- 
curring in grains during shipment 
and storage. During the first World 
War he traveled to England with a 


Shipment of Canadian wheat through 
the Panama Canal, this voyage from 
Vancouver to London taking three 
months. This was the first shipment 
of Canadian wheat to go through the 
Panama Canal and as a result of his 
in this connection Mr. Alcock 
in authority on the shipment 
ige of wheat. In 1920 he 
joined the laboratory staff of West- 
ern Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
and two years later was appointed 
chief chemist. Mr. Alcock belongs 
' nber of scientific bodies. He 
7 a member of the American Chem- 
lcal Society, the American Associa- 
tion of Cereal Chemists, the Winni- 
beg Scientific Club and the Chemical 
Institute of Canada, 


studies 
became 


and st 


toa nu 
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Canada’s Contributions to the War Effort 


By A. H. BAILEY 


Manager, Canadian Branch, The Northwestern Miller 








OW THAT the fighting in 
N Europe is over and the war 

with Germany, into which 
Canada entered with Great Britain 
and her allies in September, 1939, 
has reached its victorious end, the 
censorship of news as to what this 
country had been doing to help in 
winning the war is being relaxed. 
Accordingly, there is now no reason 
why some of the things Canada has 
accomplished in the way of service 
should not be brought to light. The 
Canadian public has reason to be 
proud of what it has done 
through the medium, for instance, 
of the Mutual Aid Act, a war meas- 
ure of May 29, 1943. Prior to that 
much the same service was being ren- 
dered by direct gifts of credit to the 
United Kingdom. 

In those earlier stages financial aid 
amounting to $2,700,000,000 was ex- 
tended by the government of Can- 
ada to Britain, the value of these 
grants being taken in munitions, 
foods, shipping services and in every 
other way that Britain herself found 
necessary. There were no strings on 
these contributions to the common 
cause and no subsequently repayable 
debts were created. Britain simply 
specified her needs and received the 
goods. Vast quantities of flour and 
other foodstuffs as well as war im- 
plements and munitions were _in- 
cluded in these shipments. 

Later, after the Mutual Aid Act 
was enacted, two years ago, the 
scope of this assistance to Great 
Britain and the allied countries was 
extended. Russia, China, Australia, 
the West Indies, Greece, North Af- 
rica, Yugoslavia and later Italy, 
France, Belgium and the Netherlands 
all received supplies under the provi- 
sions of this Mutual Aid Act—and 
are still doing so. 

Of the vast shipments abroad which 
Canada has been making from her 
own productive activities since this 
system began only about 30% was 
for the use of her own armed forces 
abroad. The remaining 70% was 
handed over to the allied group as a 
part of the common pool for war 
uses. The amount in Canadian dol- 
lars represented by these contribu- 
tions to the resources of the allied 
nations totals over $4,500,000,000. 
Moreover the rate of such expendi- 
tures is still increasing. For instance, 
supplies to the Soviet Union have 
tripled in the past year, while Aus- 
tralia and India are also taking con- 
siderably more than formerly. An- 
other recipient whose needs are in- 
creasing steadily is the United Na- 
tions Relief and Rehabilitation Ad- 
ministration, commonly known now 
as UNRRA. 

From the first Canada has made 
it clear that these contributions to 
the common cause in no way created 
debts to her which will some day 
have to be paid. The money cost 
to Canada is being collected in taxes 
from the Canadian people just as 
the costs of her own war operations 
are being collected. The suggestion 
of indebtedness has not been allowed 
to enter into these transactions in 
any form. 

The part Canadian flour mills have 
played in this wartime effort of their 





country is highly creditable. Their 
plants have been in operation night 
and day for almost the entire five 
years. Production of flour increased 
steadily until the limit of capacity 
was reached. Extremely heavy taxes, 
lack of replacements for worn out 
parts, increasing labor shortages and 
inability to replace skilled employees 
called up for military service pre- 
sented difficulties which were impos- 
sible fully to overcome. Neverthe- 
less, these mills carried on and stead- 
ily increased their output of flour. 
Domestic needs were fully met for 
the entire period while the require- 
ments of British war purchasing au- 
thorities were filled to an unexpect- 
edly high level. In 1943-44, the lat- 
est crop year for which complete 
figures are available, flour production 
reached an all-time peak. Barrels 
produced totaled 24,300,000 as com- 
pared with 23,600,000 in 1942-43. 
More even than these record quan- 
tities could have been milled had a 
full complement of experienced labor 
been available. The amount of wheat 
ground in the year shown was 110,- 
000,000 bus from which 24,300,000 
bbls of flour and 800,000 tons of mill- 
feed were produced. 

The part played by Mutual Aid in 
the disposition of the foregoing quan- 
tity of flour was very great. Out of 
the total of 13,096,265 bbls exported 
80% went to the Cereals Division 
of the British Ministry of Food, all 
of which was for Mutual Aid account. 
The United Kingdom itself took 5,- 
098,209 bbls presumably for domestic 
use in which Scotland and other parts 
shared fully. The following table 
shows how this total was divided: 

Bbls 
meer 

387,466 

64,421 


476,567 


2,518,866 


United 
Egypt 
Malta 
French 
Iraq 
Italy 
Russia 


Kingdom 


Africa 


Total vers ese . 10,405,080 

Of the balance of flour exported 
last year from Canada, 2,691,185 bbls, 
almost all went to Bermuda, British 
Africa, British West Africa, British 
Honduras, British West Indies, Cey- 
lon and Newfoundland. The total of 
these shipments was 2,235,422 bbls. 
Flour billed to other countries 
amounted to 455,763 bbls. None of 
this small residue would qualify for 
Mutual Aid billing. 

From the foregoing story of Cana- 
dian milling production for wartime 
uses it will be seen that the Mutual 
Aid policy provided an easy, effective 
and generous plan for placing a max- 
imum volume of flour from this Do- 
minion at the disposal of Great Brit- 
ain, without any of the usual red 
tape due to bookkeeping and finan- 
cial requirements. In the end all 
this will be canceled out in a gen- 
eral accountancy clean-up. 

It is doubtful if many in the flour 
trade of the United Kingdom are 
aware of the smoothness the Cana- 
dian Mutual Aid plan injected into 
the business of distributing flour for 
their own domestic use. Scotland 
was particularly fortunate in this re- 
spect and her special requirements 
received every consideration from 
their Canadian mill connections. 
After all, Canada is aware that Brit- 


ain was one of her best markets for 
flour before the war and the one com- 
mon desire of all Canadian millers 
now is that this may again be the 
case when wartime controls and re- 
strictions are washed out and for- 
gotten. 
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CANADIAN CONSUMPTION 
OF FOOD DURING 1944 
ABOVE PREWAR LEVELS 


Toronto, Ont.—According to the 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics, the 
1944 levels of food consumption in 
Canada were for most items appre- 
ciably higher than before the war, 
although there was some decline in 
the rationed commodities, particu- 
larly sugar and, to a lesser extent, 
butter. 

One of the few exceptions to the 
increase was in flour. Consumption 
of flour totaled 177.3 lbs per capita 
as compared with 184.8 lbs average 
for the years 1935-39, a decline of 
4%. 

Despite the substantial contribu- 
tion Canada has been making to the 
food supplies of Great Britain and 
other United Nations, agricultural 
production in Canada has been suffi- 
cient to meet those demands and at 
the same time provide additional 
supplies for the Canadian civilian 
population. Consumption of dairy 
production, other than butter, has 
increased continuously throughout the 
war period. Meat consumption is 
also higher than the prewar average 
although less than in 1943. There 
has been a striking upturn in con- 
sumption of fresh fruits and vege- 
tables. 
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ONTARIO FLOUR MILLERS 
TO AIR TRADE PROBLEMS 


Toronto, Ont.—The annual meet- 
ing of the Ontario Flour Millers’ As- 
sociation is to be held in Toronto on 
June 18. Problems peculiar to the 
flour milling industry of this province 
and plans for future business will 
come in for thorough discussion. This 
association has wide membership 
among the mills of Ontario and it 
has been exceedingly active in ad- 
vancing the welfare of the industry. 
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EXPORT INQUIRY 

Toronto, Ont.—The Ontario Flour 
Millers’ Association reports that a 
representative of a firm engaged in 
import business in Palestine has been 
inquiring recently with reference to 
the marketing of Canadian flour in 
Palestine and the Middle East. It is 
stated that this Canadian product is 
popular and with the phenomenal 
growth of that country and its ever 
expanding market possibilities there 
is a field for constant and continual- 
ly growing imports. Canadian mills 
are not able to accept business of 
this kind at the moment, but when 
flour markets are free of control and 
private trading can be resumed ap- 
parently that part of the world is 
going to be a substantial market for 
this Canadian product. 
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—SINCE 1877— 


“SNOBUDDY™ 


FLOUR 


People do not use SNOBUDDY 


just because it makes good bread 


today, but because it always has 


baked good bread and for that 


reason can be depended upon al- 


ways to continue that record. 


The WALNUT CREEK MILLING CO. 
GREAT BEND, KANSAS 


T. H. SHERWOOD, Vice President and General Manager 


























WALL~ROGALSKY MILLING CO. | 
* MEPHERSON. KANSAS ° 
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Country-Milled 
from Country-run 
Wheat located in 
the very center of 
the High Protein 
rurkey Wheat 
Country. 
INDEPENDENT i 
OWNER } 
MANAGED 
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A Great Industry 























The Standard Others 


Strive to Reach 


WHITE SWAN 


FLOUR 


SPRINGFIELD MILLING 
CORPORATION 
MINNEAPOLIS e¢ MINNESOTA 





The Rodney Milling Co. 


20,000 CWTS CAPACITY 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
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“Heart of America’ 
FLOUR 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 

Kelly Flour Co., 919 N. Michigan Ave. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 

Seaboard Allied Milling Corporation 
1209 Statler Bldg. 














ACME 
BAKERS SHORT PATENT 
FLOUR 
Also “GOLD DRIFT’ 
These Brands Meet Every Shop Need 
The ACME FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 











DOBRY’S BEST 


and 


BEST OF THE WEST 
DOBRY FLOUR MILLS, - Inc. 


YUKON, OKLAHOMA 








* 
By Paul 8. Willis 


President, Grocery Manufacturers of 
America 


HE FOOD industry, because of its 
stability, is accepted pretty much 
like day following night, and its strength 
and importance are largely taken for 
granted when, as a matter of fact, food 
is one of the crucial weapons of war. 
Opinion polls show that the real con- 
cern in the public mind today is a post- 
war depression and postwar unemploy- 
ment, and the thing which is upper- 
most in the minds of a vast majority 
of the people can be summed up in one 
When they think of jobs, 
the minds of many people run toward 


word—jobs, 


new industries and new inventions. If 
you asked them today what is the great- 
est industry in America they would 
probably tell you aircraft, munitions 
or automobiles. ‘They pass over the fact 
that the American food industry is the 
largest in the world and that it is the 
most staple and one of the most  pro- 
wressive. 

Food is a fundamental human need 
and as long as there are human beings 
there will be a market for food prod- 
ucts. But we have traveled a long ways 
from the cracker barrel days when food 
was supplied mainly in’ bulk. 

The American food industry has found 
out what people want, and it is supply- 
ing these wants in ever increasing 
amounts and with constantly improved 
quality. 

One out of every five adults is em- 
ployed in the growing, processing and 
distribution of food even in wartime. 
There are 30,000,000 men, women and 
children on some 6,000,000 farms cov- 
ering approximately 380,000,000 acres. 
There are over 1,000,000 men and women 
in over 40,000 food plants. One out of 
every four plants in the United States 
is processing foods. More than 1,000,000 
men and women are employed by whole- 
salers and retail grocers. One out of 
every three retail stores is a food outlet. 

Even in the depression of the 1930's 
While 


unemployment grew and business became 


the food industry forged ahead. 


more and more depressed, the food manu- 
facturers continued their tireless work 
on the development of new products and 
better ways of packing and _ preserving 
familiar products. 

In the face of a falling business graph, 
food manufacturers invested millions of 
dollars in new plants which mean an in- 
vestment in the future of America. 
While other industries were shaken to 
their foundations, the food industry re- 
mained strong and progressive. 

The people of this country, and even 
some people within the food industry, 
do not realize how much the industry 
contributes to the economic strength 
and stability of the nation; and how 
much it contributes to the health and 
welfare of the nation, by virtue of the 
fact that pure, nutritious, appealing and 
appetizing food has been put on a mass 
production basis by the industry—just 
like automobiles. 

It is difficult to overestimate the con- 
tribution of the industry in war or 
peace. But, as I have said before, the 
public doesn’t realize the value of this 
great contribution. 
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WHEAT, RYE, CORN and OATS 
FEED WHEAT and FEED BARLEY 
Any Grade—Any Quantity 
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MILO x KAFIR 


Phone—Wire—or Write 


Transit 


== GRAIN COMPANY == 
FORT WORTH 1, TEXAS | 





Handling ALL OTHER GRAINS 
and FIELD SEEDS 

















UNIFORM QUALITY FLOURS 
PLAIN AND SELF-RISING 
Low cost laboratory controlled mill 
grinding all types of wheat 
Pancake Flour—Cake Flour—Farina— W hole 
Wheat Products—Prepared Biscuit Flour 


CHELSEA MILLING CO. Chelsea, Mich. 














TRUCK COVERS 
TWINES 





INDIANAPOLIS, IXD. 
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New Mill Completed 193° 


“SLOGAN” 


A Modernized Flour for the Bake 


CANADIAN MILL & ELEVATOR C0. 
El Reno, Okla. 
—_— 
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UHLMANN 
GRAIN COMPANY 


Operating 
KATY and WABASH ELEVATORS 








Kansas City, Missouri 
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nial Flourine Mills Co. 


GENERAL OFFICES: 814 SECOND AVENUE BUILDING 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


6,000,000 BUSHELS 
COUNTRY AND TERMINAL STORAGE 
GOLD DROP PIE and COOKIE FLOUR 


PYRAMID CONE FLOUR 
CENTENNIAL CAKE FLOUR 


DEALERS IN 
ALL TYPES OF PACIFIC NORTHWEST WHEAT 


"MOST MODERN IN THE WORLD 


MILLS Aq TACOMA ° SPOKANE ¢ WENATCHEE « RITZVILLE © PORTLAND 
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PRESTON-SHAFFER 2 MILLING Co. 


TRCHANT MILLERS 


ESTABLISHED 1865 


SOFT WHITE WINTER WHEAT FLOUR A SPECIALTY 
Also Choice Blue-Stem and Hard 


Spring Patents 


WE INVITE EXPORT CORRESPONDENCE 





General Offices: WALLA WALLA, WASHINGTON 
at Waitsburg, Washington, Freewater, Oregon, and Athena, Oregon—Daily Capacity, 6,000 Cwts. 
Atlantic Coast Office, RAYMOND F. KILTHAU, Produce Exchange, New York. 





Wisconsin Rye Flour 
Performance and Satisfaction 


es : 
SF ” Distinctive Quality and Flavor 
EXCLUSIVE MILLERS OF RYE FLOUR 


GLOBE MILLING CO. 


WATERTOWN, WIS. 


“WISCONSIN MAKES THE BEST RYE FLOUR” 








FOR UNIFORM FLOURS 


The largest and most modern flour mill and elevators on 
the Pacific Coast with storage capacity at our mills of 
2,500,000 bushels, together with more than one hundred 
elevators and warehouses in the choicest milling wheat sections of Montana, 
Idaho and Washington, insure the uniformity of all Fisher's Flours. 
FISHER FLOURING MILLS CO., SEATTLE, U.S.A. Domestic and Export Millers 
Curr H. Morris & Co., Eastern Representative, 25 Beaver Street, New York City 





















“THE FLOUR SUPREME" 


Millers of High 

Grade Bakers, 

Family and Ex- 
port Flours. 


WESTERN MILLING CoO. 


MONTANA SPRING WHEAT PATENT 
BLUESTEM—PATENT 
FINEST SOFT WINTER WHEAT PATENT 
General Offices: Walla Walla, Washington Mill at Pendleton, Oregon 








SPOKANE FLOUR MILLS CO. 


SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 
Specializing in Soft Wheat Pastry and Cake Flours 














FAMILY FLOUR 





— 
B. A. ECKHART MILLING CO. Chicago 


MILLERS OF 


WHEAT and RYE 


BAKERY FLOUR 


CRACKER FLOUR 














RYE “OLD TIMES” BUCKWHEAT 


“BLODGETT’S” 
RYE 


All Grades—From Darkest Dark to the Whitest White 
—Speciaily Milled by the Blodgett Family—Since 1849 


FRANK H. BLODGETT, Inc., Janesville, Wisconsin 


“ROCK RIVER” 














Minnesota Girt Four 


Spring Wheat Fancy Patent Family Flour 


J e p, [ with Vitamins 
( 


and lron 


. . + + « long on quality! 


CAPITAL FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 


General Offices: Minneapolis Mills: St. Paul 
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Stuffed Straights 


FROM THE MANAGING EDITOR’S SIFTER 








UNTANGLING TRANSPORTA- 
TION.—Sydney Anderson, vice presi- 
dent of General Mills, Inc., is presi- 
dent of the Transportation Associa- 
tion of America. He is an ardent 
proponent of a more rational and 
efficient national transportation sys- 
tem. The board of his association 
recently adopted this resolution: 


WHEREAS, Federal and State laws which 
impede or restrict the orderly and economic 
development and use of the most efficient 
and least costly type of transportation 
service are contrary to the best interests 
of users and the public generally, There- 
fore Be It 

RESOLVED, that the Board of Directors 
of the Transportation Association reaffirms 
its opposition to interstate barriers’ to 
transport—rail, highway, air and water— 
and urges speedy action by state legisla- 
tures and Congress to eliminate those bar- 
riers which have been imposed and to 
adopt as a permanent policy such meas- 
ures as will insure to the public the most 
efficient and economical transport service 
that the various agencies can provide. 

oe P ” 
“The association believes,’ com- 


ments Mr. Anderson, “that Congress 
should undertake an immediate re- 
appraisal of national transportation 
policy in the light of the changing 
economic conditions of the past 30 
years. To clear the path for orderly 
consideration of all phases of this 
question, the association believes that 
immediate steps should be taken to 
wipe out all trade barriers and dis- 
criminatory legislation designed to re- 
strict or promote one form of trans- 
port as against another at public 
expense. 

“The principles of regulation we 
have been following for 40 years— 
compelling competition between the 
various types of facilities, notwith- 
standing that each is constituted on 
a different economic base, preclude 
any possibility of applying equality 
of regulation and have resulted in 
vast peacetime surpluses and dupli- 
cations which are paid for either by 
the shipper in the level of his rates 
or by investors through recurrent 
bankruptcies. Private ownership can- 
not long survive under such a policy. 
The association believes that the time 
has come when Congress must con- 
sider the problem as a whole, that 
policies and regulation must be re- 
solved in the interest of the great 
body of users of the country and the 
private investors as a class. 


@ “The association opposes monopoly 
in the field of common carrier trans- 
portation and believes that sound 
policies require that competitive 
transportation systems be permitted 
and encouraged to utilize the type 
of facility, whether it be water, rail, 
highway or air, which is most adapt- 
able to the transportation of persons 
and property under any given set of 
conditions. 

“The association’s primary objec- 
tives are the determination and adop- 
tion of a transportation policy which 
will give the shipper and the consum- 
er the most efficient and convenient 
services at the lowest possible rates 
consistent with an over-all earning 
position of the industry, as a whole, 
which will afford the private investor 
an opportunity to earn a fair return 
upon his capital, prudently used. 
The hundreds of agencies engaged 
in rendering services of all kinds 





By Carroll K. Michener 


are but means to that end. The 
physical and financial structure of 
the industry should be so constituted 
as to accomplish these objectives.” 


To the flour industry it would be 
less surprising, perhaps, than to some 
others, should Advertising Age be 
right in its suggestion that in the 
years just ahead Procter & Gamble 
will be likely to yield to the United 
States government as the nation’s 
biggest advertiser. The government 
has long been the four industry’s 
biggest customer. Now comes the 
era of surplus property disposal, 
which in many respects will be the 
largest merchandising operation in 
all history—excepting, of course, the 
not wholly comparable war bond 
campaigns. 


The British food trades are be- 
ginning to call a halt to British Res- 
taurants, a wartime public feeding 
institution which has performed a 
valuable and necessary function but 
which now appears to be going be- 
yond emergency needs and to be 
competing with legitimate private 
enterprise. This is a common trait 
of government agencies, particularly 
when they confer a popular benefit 
wholly or partially subsidized with 
public funds. 


Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., 
defending itself in the anti-trust suit 
now being tried at Danville, IIll., re- 
vamps the Emersonian and Elbert 
Hubbard collaboration about how to 
build business. “‘Today,”’ complains 
A & P counsel, “the man who builds 
a better mouse trap is a would-be 
monopolist in the eyes of the De- 
partment of Justice.” 





THIS WEEK’S 
COVER 





is located 
at Ile aux Coudres, Quebec, and is 


This ancient windmill 


still in operation. It was one of 
many small industries which sprang 
up in important localities after the 
first settlers arrived in New France 
—a name then given to a vast geo- 
graphical expanse including the 
whole of the St. Lawrence basin. 
Agriculture was the chief occupation 
of the province of Quebec until the 
middle of the 19th century, and in 
its rural characteristics the scene is 
little changed. 








AGAINST PRICE SUPPORT.—Food 
Research Institute, Stanford Univer- 
sity, Cal. never has thought very 
highly of government controls over 
agricultural economy, and now speaks 
out firmly against the current price- 
support program. The condemnation 
comes via Helen C. Farnsworth and 
V. P. Timoshenko, who have written 
for the institute the first of a new 
type of survey, published in book form 
under the title, “World Grain Re- 
view and Outlook, 1945.” In a sense 
the work is an outgrowth of nearly 
25 years of co-operative research in 
the Food Research Institute. It util- 
izes materials, connections and ex- 
perience accumulated in the writing 
of 20 annual reviews of the world 
wheat situation, more frequent ap- 
praisals of short-run developments, 
and a multitude of special mono- 
graphs, mostly published in the in- 
stitute’s completed volumes of 
“Wheat Studies.” Its authors have 
long been valued contributors to that 
series, now terminated, as well as 
in other fields of scholarship. 

“In our opinion,” say the authors, 
“the existing agricultural price-sup- 
port program of the United States 
should be substantially modified be- 
fore it has resulted in greater dam- 
age than has already occurred. Even 
if Congress is unwilling to set more 
reasonable and declining price guar- 
antees for the transition period, the 
existing guarantees could be made 
less onerous by restricting their ap- 
plication to that portion of the sup- 
ply destined for domestic human con- 
sumption and by providing that the 
guaranteed prices be met by direct 
price-supplementing payments. Un- 
der this modified system (which 
would necessarily remain seriously 
defective because of the excessive 
price levels guaranteed), market 
prices would be left free to fall to 
levels that would permit commercial 
exports and additional low-cost do- 
mestic uses of the various surplus 
products. One of the important ad- 
vantages would be that the United 
States would no longer be taking 
the position of leading the world 
back to the consumption lowering 
trade practices of the prewar period.” 


@ The Alternative.—The institute’s 
spokesmen have what they believe 
is a reasonable long-run alternative 
to paying these high costs for arti- 
ficially maintaining domestic wheat 
prices above the international level 
and simultaneously insisting on wheat 
exports. The alternative is a free 
domestic market for wheat, supple- 
mented by temporary relief pay- 
ments to farmers in distress, by the 
extension of social security benefits 
to farmers, and by a combined em- 
ployment training program that will 
facilitate the transfer of farm work- 
ers to other occupations or to other 
types of farming. 

“With Canada on our northern 
boundary,” they point out, “and a 
strong American navy on the high 
seas, the United States has no more 
reason to pay farmers to produce 
(or not to produce) agricultural sur- 
pluses that are unneeded and non- 
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competitive on world markets thay 
she has to make similar subsidy pay. 
ments to producers who prefer {, 
manufacture bicycles, furniture, Dot. 
tery, pianos, toys, etc. But any sy 
subsidization interferes to some gy. 
tent with concentration of the pnp. 
tion’s energies and raw materials ir 
lines of production in which  ¢hj 
country is relatively more efficiey; 
than other countries. To promote , 
healthy domestic economy and ; 
contribute to an expanding wop\ 


economy, this country should tak, 
the lead in abolishing producto, 
subsidies, export bounties, impor 


quotas and all other types of traq 
restrictions.” 


e@ @ ®@ 
. . . MR. CLARENCE W0Oo0p. 
BURY, the chap who wrote the 
scurrilous piece about wholesale bak. 


ers for Reader’s Digest, is versatile 
I’ll bet he could do an artic! 

on what-have-you. Now comes, from 
the editorial rooms of Woman's 
Home Companion, a tear-sheet fron 
the June number of that publicatioy 
whereon appears an article by Mr 
Woodbury which the accompanying 
blurb from Eric Johnston, presiden 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, assures us is “ey. 
tremely thought - provoking.” M; 
Woodbury sees great possibilities 
for husband-and-wife bus 
postwar. Among many other enter. 
prises he thinks might be brought 
down to the small business plane of 
the parlor, cellar or attic is baking 
and the editors of Woman’s Home 
Companion are under the impression 
our readers will like to know about 
this. Mr. Woodbury’s conclusion 
“When final victory comes, the oppor- 
tunities for entering small business 
in this country will be more inviting 
than they have been in a gen« 

and the men and women having the 
best chance of success will be those 
who operate on a man-and-wife part 
nership basis.” 


even 


1€Sses 
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CHASE BAG CO. BUILDING 
PAPER BAG PLANT IN SOUTH 
New York, N. Y.—A new pap 

bag manufacturing plant will be con- 

structed at Crossett, Ark., by 

Chase Bag Co. F. H. Ludingt 

president of the company, has 

nounced. Work on the plant was 
started only recently. No offi 
opening date has been set. 

A complete line of multiwa!! pap 
shipping sacks of pasted or sewed 
bottom valve or open mouth cor 
structions will be made at 1 plant 
as well as many other types of con 
mercial paper bags. 

Erection of the plant comes as 
step in a prewar planned expansio! 
program that was halted at the be 
ginning of the war, Mr. Ludingto 
explained. The location was selected 
because of the excellent grade 
paper available from the 
plant of the Crossett Paper Mill 
and because of an adequate supp) 
of pulpwood in the area. 


near-v} 
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NEBRASKA CHEMISTS TO MEE! 

Lincoln, Neb.—The June meetil: 
of the Nebraska Section, 
Association of Cereal Chemists, W! 
be held here June 2 on the collest 
of agriculture campus, University 
Nebraska, with Dr. John T. Owe! 
Merck & Co., and Dr. H. D. Tate 
chairman of the entomology depat’ 
ment, University of Nebraska, as “ 
principal speakers on the s¢ edule’ 
program. New officers for th« section 
will be elected during a_ )usines 
meeting to be held in the mornilt 
session. 


A merical 
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Industry Problems Discussed 


at Oklahoma Millers’ Meeting 


and associates of the late Claud T. 
Alexander and W. W. Winton its sym- 


Oklahoma City, Okla. — Problems 
nected 
te’s high rate of flour production, 
nomic conditions in the milling in- 


with maintaining the 


ry and the outlook for the post- 
period were discussed here at a 
the Oklahoma Mi£illers 
‘jiation May 25. Herman Steen, 
president and secretary of the 
rs National Federation, Chica- 
as present for the meeting and 
ssed the flour subsidy and other 
ers. 

en Wimberly, manager of the 


ne Milling Co., was elected 
ient of the state association, 
eding C. C. Reynolds. Kermit 


hafer, manager Canadian Mill 
evator Co., El Reno, was elected 
president, and J. L. Yergler, 
ger, Acme Flour Mills Co., Ok- 
na City, was named treasurer. 
T. Jackson, Oklahoma City, was 
cted secretary of the associa- 


following men were elected to 
board of directors: Owen Wim- 
chairman ex officio; Elmo 
‘in, president, Packard Milling 
Custer City; Fred E. Goodrich, 
manager, Dobry Flour Mills, 
on; King P. Aitken, president, 
Roller Mills; A. M. Jackman, 
dent, Leger Mill Co., Altus; 
ell Cudd, manager, Stillwater 
ng Co; John Fike, sales man- 
Chickasha Milling Co; Harry 
igaardt, president, Ada Milling 


Jackson reported to the mill- 
that during the year the associa- 
has accomplished many things 
have been of value to the industry 
to its customers. The associa- 
worked closely with the govern- 
in lend-lease flour purchases 
ilso participated in the success- 
fforts to relieve the transporta- 
situation. He referred partic- 
to the lowering of freight 
which has been prescribed by 
Interstate Commerce Commission 
klahoma products moving into 
utheast. 

Wimberly, the newly elected 
lent, advocated a wheat im- 
ment program to be conducted 
njunction with the Oklahoma 
Improvement Association which 
unctions under the guidance of 
klahoma Agricultural and Me- 
il College. 
group conveyed to the families 


pathy. 
association. 
eral sales manager and 
assistant treasurer for 
Mill & Grain Co. 


Both men were active in the 
Mr. Alexander was gen- 


Mr. Winton 
the Yukon 


The group thanked C. C. Reynolds, 
the retiring president, for his service 
during his two terms in office and 


also thanked the other 


officers and 


former members of the board. 
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APPROVABLE RATES 





LIFE 


SET 


BY N. E. REGIONAL WLB 


Boston, Mass. 
rates for certain product 
have been established by 
al War Labor Board for 


Bridgeport, New Haven, 
Waterbury, Boston, 
Worcester. 


single rate for a given 


the board may approve 
higher than the 
rate. 


a range of rates in whic 
approvable rate will be t 
of the proposed ranges. 


Approvable 


wage 
ion workers 
the Region- 
bakeries in 

Hartford, 


Springfield and 
For companies paying a 


occupation, 
a rate no 


approvable single 
Companies may also apply for 


h the single 
he midpoint 
The approv- 


able rates do not constitute nor have 
the effect of a minimum wage law. 





FIRE 


Hot Springs, Ark.—The 
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DEATH BRINGS SUIT 


> Wortz Bis- 


cuit Co. and Glen Kendall, listed as 


a company employee, are 
to a $10,300 damage suit 
cuit court here by Mrs. 
ger, mother of a 


Wortz 


> defendants 
filed in cir- 
Grace Hag- 
employee 


burned to death in a Dec. 30 fire at 


the Wortz plant in Fort 


Smith, Ark. 


The complaint alleged the daughter 
died in a fire resulting from purported 


negligence of the 


Kendall. 
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SALESMEN 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 
of the Acme Flour Mil 
entertained company sal 


company 


and of 


LIFE 





ENTERTAINED 


Officials 
Is Co. here 
esmen at a 


dinner at the Skirvin Hotel May 16. 


Out-of-town salesmen att 
W. E. 
E. Lyle, Tupelo, 
Cormack, Fort 
Denhollen, Dallas; 


Miss; 


Tim 


ending were 


Martin, Montgomery, Ala; B. 


Fred Mc- 


Smith, Ark; S. N. 


Holloman, 


Lockhart, Texas, and Virgil Artman, 


Norman, Okla. 





Sores 



























































VITALITY MILLS, INC., BUYS PLANT—As a part of its postwar ex- 
pansion plan, Vitality Mills, Inc., Chicago, recently announced the pur- 
chase of the above feed plant at Dayton, Ohio, from V. E. Herter & Co. 
Equipment and facilities of the mill are modern, and the adjacent grain 
elevator has a storage capacity of 160,000 bus. 
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Capacity 2,500 Barrels 





“KELLY’S FAMOUS” 
FLOUR 


KANSAS’ FAMOUS 
FLOUR 


THE WM. KELLY MILLING CO. 


HUTCHINSON, KANSAS 














North Dakota and Montana 


FANCY SPRING PATENTS, CLEARS 
and WHOLE WHEAT FLOUR 


Hi-Protein 


A Specialty 
Mills in the Heart of the 
Spring Wheat Section 


700 Barrels 


MINOT FLOUR MILL CO. 


MINOT, N. D. GLASGOW, MONT. 


Capacity, 








FINGER LAKES AND HUDSON 


FLOUR MILLS, Inc. 
Geneva, N. Y. 
WHEAT 
FLOUR Mills At 
GENEVA, N. Y. 


RYE 
FLOUR 
TROY, N. Y. 














WE ARE LARGE BUYERS 
of PURIFIED MIDDLINGS 
and PURIFIED WHEAT GERM 
We will be glad to get your quotations 
The Cream of Wheat Corporation 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 





MILLS STRATEGICALLY LOCATED 
IN THE CENTRAL WEST AND ON 
THE PACIFIC COAST... 


IGLEHEART BROTHERS 


INCORPORATED 
EVANSVILLE, 


INDIANA 











Soft Cake Flour 


For Biscuit Manufacturers 


WATSON HIGGINS MILLING CO. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 











Cable Address “RAYBAR” 


TIDEWATER 


GRAIN COMPANY 


Receivers - Shippers - Exporters 
Export and Domestic Forwarders 





Members all leading Exchanges 
Established 1927 
Bourse Building 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PA. 


Chamber of Commerce 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





FOR QUATITY FLAVOR AND ECONOMY 


Hubbar 







Milling Co 











WHITE WHEAT 


Low Protein Cake 
and Cookie Flours 


AMENDT MILLING CO. 


Menroe, Mich. 
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Genevieve Tomal, for nine years 
with the Chicago office of the Millers 
National Federation, was married 
May 5 to Capt. Claude L. Gardner at 
Fort Knox, Ky. They are visiting 
in Chicago for a few weeks. Her 
husband is in the army air forces, 
saw action on Saipan and Guadal- 
canal and is now awaiting new in- 


structions. 
@ 


Jean Hersey, whose father, Rich- 
ard M. Hersey, is with Bemis Bro. 
Bag Co., Minneapolis, is one of two 
juniors elected to the student coun- 
cil of Radcliffe College, Cambridge, 
Mass. She will take office next 


September. 
7 


Herman Steen, vice president and 
secretary of the Millers’ National 
Federation, Chicago, went to Okla- 
homa City last week where on May 
25 he addressed the dinner session of 
the annual meeting of the Oklahoma 
Millers Association. 

* 

John D. Dougherty, manager of 
the Scranton, Pa., office of the King 
Midas Flour Mills, was a visitor at 
Minneapolis headquarters last week. 

© 

D. D. Davis, former president of 
General Mills, Inc., and later vice 
chairman of the War Production 
Board at Washington, has been elect- 
ed president of the Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co., Minneapolis. 

a 

A. J. Weisenberger of Weisenber- 
ger’s Sanitary Flour Mills, Midway, 
Ky., stopped off in Chicago May 23, 
on his way to Prairie du Chien, Wis., 
for a visit with his son, a lieutenant 
colonel in command of the student 
battalion at Campion High School. 

* 

Hill Clark, treasurer of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, Chicago, 
and Mrs. Clark are the parents of a 
son, Thomas Hill, born May 22. 

*~ 

Leo Anderade, Oklahoma City, ex- 
port manager for the southwestern 
division of General Mills, Inc., has 
returned from attendance in Kansas 
City of a Millers Export Association 


meeting. 
8 


D. A. White, of Springville, Il. 
who represents the Eagle Roller Mill 
Co. in his area and in southeastern 
Iowa, Charles T. McCarthy, of Law- 
rence, Mass., eastern New England 
representative, and Joseph Rebtoy, 
Detroit, were recent visitors at the 
company’s home office in New Ulm, 
Minn. 

s 


Blaine Thompson, formerly general 
manager of the Morten Milling Co., 
Dallas, Texas, stopped in at the of- 
fices of David Coleman, Inc., during 
a pleasure trip to New York with 
his wife and daughter, and Arthur 
Baker, general manager, Flory Mill- 





STILL GROWING 

Chicago, Ill. — Membership in 
the American Feed Manufactur- 
ers Association now totals 641 
firms. During the past year 50 new 
applications were approved and 
17 former memberships were 
cancelled. 





ing Co., Bangor, Pa., was another 
caller. Mr. Coleman left May 25 to 
spend 10 days at the Gideon Putnam 
Hotel in Saratoga Springs with Mrs. 
Coleman and their daughter. 

# 

P. H. Baum, vice president and 
director of sales for the William 
Kelly Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kan- 
sas, found business very slow dur- 
ing a quick visit with the family 
trade in Louisiana, Georgia and 
northern Florida. 

* 

A. W. Nelson, general agent for the 
Lehigh Valley road at Minneapolis, 
has been named general agent for 
the road at Boston. 

J 

The northwestern division sales of- 
fices of the Standard Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, William B. Raymond, 
manager, have been moved to 807 
Thorpe Building. 


J. W. Merrell, bakery service divi- 
sion, Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kan- 
sas City, called on the New York 
trade during a week’s stay there. 

® 

John D. Stone, assistant treasurer 
and office manager of Van Dusen 
Harrington Co., was given a wrist 
watch at the company’s annual bowl- 
ing banquet in Minneapolis recently. 
The presentation was made before 
120 men from the various companies 
and Peavey divisions and was in rec- 
ognition of Mr. Stone’s effective be- 
hind-the-scenes work in extra cur- 
ricular company activities during the 
last decade. 

e 

Clark W. Ewe, for many years 
cash grain salesman on the trading 
floor of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis, has resigned, and 
expects to spend more time this sum- 
mer at his lodge at a northern Minne- 
sota lake. 

¢ 

Lt. Dudley J. Russell, president of 
the Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
who is stationed at the U. S. Navy 
base at Peru, Ind., brought his fam- 
ily to Duluth last week to spend the 
summer at their home there. On 
short leave, he was only able to 
make a brief visit to the company’s 


office before reporting back to his 
base. 
a 
G. H. Johnson, formerly of the 


Globe Grain & Milling Co., Ogden, is 
now salesman for the Rasmussen & 
Thompson Farm Machinery Co., 
Ogden. 

* 


Allen R. Cornelius, of W. R. Cor- 
nelius & Son, Nashville flour and 
feed brokerage concern, and secre- 
tary of the Self-Rising Flour Insti- 
tute, Inc., recently returned from 
Washington, where he conferred with 
OPA officials on the shortening situ- 
ation. 


Cohen Williams, Jr., of the Royal 
Flour Co., Nashville, has returned 
from a business trip through Georgia. 


Claude F. Tillma, Oklahoma City, 
manager of the Pillsbury Mills, Inc., 
office, and C. C. Reynolds, director 
of sales for the Acme Flour Mills 
Co., recently demonstrated their cu- 
linary ability when they made and 


cooked 1,500 pancakes to serve mem- 

bers of the Oklahoma City Kiwanis 

Club. The occasion was a fishing 

party of the club at Lake Murray, 

Ardmore, Okla. Obviously, the flour 

used was produced by the two mills. 
* 

Miss Fay Jones, secretary in the 
Nashville office of Shellabarger Mills, 
Inc., and Y1/e Clifford Amos of the 
personnel office of the United States 
Navy, now stationed at Memphis, will 
be married June 15. Yeoman Amos 
recently returned from 21 months in 
Africa. 

& 

R. M. Bohn, of the Commander- 
Larabee Milling Co., Minneapolis, was 
in Nashville recently calling on the 


local trade. 
‘€ 


John Rathbone, sales manager, 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, was a 
visitor at the offices of the S. R. 
Strisik Co., New York representa- 
tives for the mill, during an eastern 
business trip. 


Ellis D. English, vice president and 
general sales manager for Larabee 
Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, spent 
last week in Minneapolis. 

a 

Spencer L. Parker of Minneapolis, 
who has been named general agent 
for the Burlington road at Denver, 
was guest of honor at a luncheon at 
the Traffic Club, May 28, on the eve 
of his departure for his new post. 
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IGLEHEART BROTHERS, INC., 
ANNOUNCE FOUR PROMOTIONS 

Evansville, Ind.—Four promotions 
by Igleheart Brothers, Inc., have 
been announced by Earl J. Heseman, 
president. 

W. Floyd McRae, former sales 
manager of family flour specialties, 
has been named sales manager of 
bulk flours, and George M. Royster, 
former assistant to Mr. McRae, has 
been promoted to sales manager of 
family flours. 

John Jennison, former sales man- 
ager of bakery flour specialties, will 
assume the new position of special 
mill representative of bulk flours. 

Fred J. Dodson, former district 
sales representative at Vincennes, 
Ind., becomes assistant to the general 
sales manager of the local branch. 





HEADS SALES — M. E. Greiner re- 
cently was elected vice president in 
charge of sales of the Hammond Bag 
& Paper Co., Wellsburg, W. Va. Mr. 
Greiner is continuing to serve as as- 
sistant general manager of the com- 
pany. 
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BOARD OF TRADE OFFICERS 
NOMINATED IN HUTCHINSON 


Hutchinson, Kansas.—Nominees for 
office on the Hutchinson Board of 
Trade for the June 5 election have 
been posted. P. M. Clarke and J. R. 
Miller were nominated for president 
to succeed Hal Davis. Vice presi- 
dential nominees are C. W. Colby 
and H. P. Lorenz. For directors, the 
following were named: G. H. Bidwe}l, 
R. C. Davidson, H. A. Davis, A. W, 
Estes, J. V. Fleming, A. P. Haury, 
F. F. Houser, C. D. Jennings, Fred 
Kieler, LeRoy Livingston, W. B 
Madaus, J. R. Marts, E. E. Shircliff 
and Clyde Truesdell. 
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A. P. BOWERS JOINS MARCO 
MILLS, JOPLIN, AS MANAGER 


Kansas City, Mo.—A. P. “Bill” 
Bowers, for several years with ‘he 
Spear Feed Co., Kansas City, is :e- 
signing as general manager of that 
organization to join Marco Mills, 
Joplin, Mo., as manager. Mr. Bow- 
ers is buying an interest in the Marco 
company from W. W. Marshall, who 
purchased the firm several years «go 
and operated it as a flour mill ‘or 
a few years. 

Recently the mill has been dis- 
mantled and the plant will be op- 
erated as a feed and grain jobbing 
house and elevator, with storage for 
150,000 bus. 

It is probable that some grain 
processing machinery will be _in- 
stalled later, Mr. Bowers stated. The 
company has a membership in the 
Kansas City Board of Trade. Mr. 
Marshall was in the grain business 
in Kansas City for many years. 


DEATHS 


George Boyle, 65, Indianapolis, a 
veteran flour salesman, who had rep- 
resented Willis Norton Co., To- 
peka, Kansas, for the last 23 years, 
died unexpectedly of a heart attack 
March 29 while on a business trip 
to Illinois. His wife was with him 
and doing the driving. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, six children and 
eight grandchildren. He died at 
Equity, Ill., in the same county where 
he was born in 1880, and as he was 
about to start for home. 








O. H. Urling, associated with the 
Kellogg Commission Co., Minneapolis, 
and for 33 years a member of the 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce, 
died May 28, in his 55th year. He 
is survived by his widow, a_ son 
and daughter. 


John A. Yung, 68, president of the 
Yung-Muller Baking Co., St. Louis, 
died May 20, of heart disease at his 
winter home in Lantana, Fla. Hie is 
survived by a sister, Mrs. Ida Roeder. 
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SCOTTISH VISITORS IN LONDON 

London, Eng.—William R. Law of 
Crawford & Law, flour importers of 
Glasgow, made a short visit to “on- 
don in the middle of April. For sev- 
eral months he was in very oor 
health, which obliged him to relin- 
quish his official position as trade 
adviser to the flour branch of the ce- 
real products division of the Ministry 
of Food, but he now reports consid- 
erable improvement in his healih. 

His brother, Herbert J. Law of ‘en- 
nell, Spence & Co., Liverpool, was al- 
so in London recently on a brief vis- 
it, contacting several friends on the 
London Corn Exchange. 
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XTRA HOUR 


OF DOUGH STABILITY 


Wisdom 





FLOUR 
C/ A new development 
iawn § Which greatly ex- 
—_— tends fermentation 
tolerance. Provides 


more time for “cutting over” or 

gi’ the dough extra punches. If 

you want a flour which will stand 
abuse, write or wire 


NEBRASKA CONSOLIDATED 
MILLS COMPANY 


1521 N. 16th St. OMAHA, NEBRASKA 


a 
“Sweet Cream” 


“Very Best” 


Quality Flours 
W. J. JENNISON CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 











‘OLD SQUIRE" 


Always is good flour. Pays 
no attention to ups and 
downs and this and that. 


Just always GOOD FLOUR 
Moore-Lowry Flour Mills Co. 


Board of Trade Bldg. Kansas City, Mo. 








“CREMO” 


Just the Cream of Hard Wheat 


CROOKSTON MILLING CO. 
CROOKSTON, MINN, 








"he Williams Bros. Co. 
hant Millers KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 
tlists Ohio Winter Wheat Flour 


ur wheat is grown on “Western 











ve’ ’and bought from the grow- 
t elevators we own and operate, 


LIST of FLOUR MILLS 


| IN THE UNITED STATES 
| AND CANADA 


IS AVAILABLE! 


cribers to THe NoRTHWESTERN MILLER are 
1 copy of this new list on request, with- 

rge. 

| the attached subscription order blank to 
é © new list, and to receive THe Nortu- 
\ MILLER weekly, if you are not now a 


‘ORTHWESTERN MILLER, 
cription Department, 
th Sixth Street, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
© enter my subscription to THe NortHWESTERN 
and mail me a copy of the 1945 List of Flour Mills. 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES 
Including List of Mills 
One Year $2.00 


Three Years .......$5.00 
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WITH THE ARMED 
SERVICES 


x * *k& *& * 


A letter from Lt. Herrell Oliver, of 
Fort Worth, received May 25 by his 
mother, Mrs. E. H. Oliver, of the 
Brackett Grain Co., ended a long pe- 
riod of suspense for her. Lt. Oliver, 
who was a fighter pilot, shot down 
and captured over Germany in Oc- 
tober, 1944, had not been heard from 
since December, when he wrote from 
Stalag Luft 3. He is now ina U.S. 
hospital somewhere in Europe, re- 
cuperating from the effects of semi- 
starvation and hardships during his 
captivity, and expects to be home 
soon. 








5 


Capt. Clark Aylsworth, son of Mr. 
and Mrs. George A. Alysworth, of 
Kansas City, received his honorable 
discharge from the Army last week, 
and his father joined him in Chicago 
for a three days’ visit. The flyer 
completed his missions in the Italian 
theater some months ago and has 
been based recently near Detroit. 
He will return to his old position 
with the Forging & Casting Corp. 
there, a subsidiary of Allegheny Lud- 
lum Steel Corp. George Aylsworth 
is well known in the milling and grain 
industries. 

* 

“Busiest man in Paris right now’”’ 
is the way a war correspondent de- 
scribes Charles Bolles Rogers, treas- 
urer of the Van Dusen Harrington 
Co., Minneapolis (King Midas Flour 
Mills associate), who for a year and 
a half has been doing American Red 





Charles Bolles Rogers 


Cross work in Europe. He had hoped 
to come home after V-E Day, but 
found that event only multiplied his 
task. In Britain he had been direc- 
tor of all service clubs, in charge of 
a corps of 23,000 workers. Now he 
directs all service clubs in the en- 
tire European theater. 
* 


Pvt. Harry E. Gallaher, the 20- 
year-old son of Robert H. Gallaher, 
former assistant manager of the 
Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis, was killed in action 
on Luzon, according to word received 
by his parents last week. 

* 


Capt. William C. Mennel, son of 
Mark N. Mennel, of the Menne!l Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, has been awarded 
the Bronze Star medal for heroism 
against the Japs. Capt. Mennel, 
commanding a field artillery battery, 
received the medal for landing his 
men on Biak Island despite heavy 
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seas and intense enemy fire. He 
directed his men to wade through the 
surf, set up their batteries and sup- 
port the infantry on the beaches. 


* 


L. M. Lundgaard, sales manager 
for Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., and 
his son, Capt. L. L. Lundgaard, trav- 
eled to Oklahoma_ together last 
week at the end of the young fighter 
pilot’s furlough, following more than 
a year of active duty in the southern 
European theater. The captain con- 
tinued on from Oklahoma to his new 
station on the west coast, and the 
father went on south for a several 
weeks’ sales trip. 

* 


William M. 
with King 
Minneapolis, in 


First Lt. 
formerly 
Mills, 


Haslett, Jr., 
Midas Flour 
the western 


sales division, spoke on a radio broad- 
cast from Paris on Mothe 
commanding 


r’s Day. Lt. 


Haslett, officer of a 





Lt. William M. Haslett, Jr. 

small group of 32 men and 4 officers, 
told of the work his outfit is doing 
operating a maintenance and repair 
depot for damaged medical equip- 
ment. His parents, notified by the 
radio station that Bill was to speak, 
called Paul Sather, sales manager of 
King Midas western division, so that 
he might listen to the broadcast. 

* 


Three more employees of Pillsbury 


Mills, Ine., have been killed in ac- 
tion. They are Pfe. Sherman L. 
Brown, formerly warehouseman at 


the Enid mill; Pfe. Charles H. Hayes, 
former feed packer at Springfield, and 
S/Sgt. Daniel J. McGhiey, also a for- 
mer Springfield employee. This 
brings to 18 the number of employees 
of the firm who have died in action. 


* 
Paul T. Jackson, secretary of the 
Oklahoma Millers Association, learns 


further from his aviator son who was 
shot down in Italy many months 
ago that he had never been captured 
by the Germans and had lived with 
the Italians during the time when 
he was missing. The father thinks 
that Paul, Jr., may now be on his 
way home. 
* 


Lt. Donald M. Swanson, 27, over- 
seas veteran naval flier, formerly 
with the King Midas Flour Mills, 
has been promoted to executive of- 
ficer at Corry Field, Pensacola, Fla. 
The new assignment puts him in 
charge of 1,100 enlisted men and 
200 officers. Lt. Swanson says that 
he hasn’t done so much work since 
he left King Midas four years ago. 
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MARINE ELEVATOR OFFICERS 

Buffalo, N. Y.—Edward J. Nolan 
has been elected president of the 
Marine Elevator Co., succeeding the 
late Harold L. Abell. Mr. Nolan has 
been with the company since 1919. 














As fine a flour as you 
will find milled from 
the finest Turkey 
wheat in the heart of 
Kansas in 


-An Independent Pill 
WOLF MILLING CO. 


ELLINWOOD, KANSAS 




















FAMILY PATENTS 
White Crest Red Crest 
Cake and Pastry Flours 


4. G. 1. 
Sponge Cracker Flour 


The J.C. Lysle Milling Company 


Leavenworth, Kansas 








Bowersock Mills & PowerCo. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
ZEPHYR FLOUR 


AS FINE A BAKING FLOUR ASA 
BAKER CAN BUY AT ANY PRICE 








Established 1874 1,500 BARRELS DAILY 








! GY co pinbigh 1885 
"| PERLY KENT BAG £0. 





Pfeffer Milling Company 
Manufacturers of Pure High-Grade 
Winter Wheat Flour 
Brands: Lebanon Bell, LEBANON, 

Flake White, Fluffy Ruffles ILL 
Member Millers’ National Federation 
Capacity: 1,000 bbls 








“Sasnak Flour” 


For Discriminating 
Eastern Buyers 


Enns Mitutne Co., Inman, Kan. 








Victor-Champion-Frost King-Headliner 





Family Flour De Luxe 


THE CRETE MILLS 


CRETE, NEB. 








MILL MUTUAL SERVICE 


FOR POLICY HOLDERS 


Mill Mutual Fire Prevention Bureau 
400 West Madison St. Chicago, III. 
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WFA REQUESTS 15% CUTBACK 


OF CUBAN SUBSIDY BOOKINGS 


Industry Committee to Meet With WFA in Washington 
June 13 to Discuss Proposal—Amendment Issued 
to Regulations Governing Program 


Washington, D. C—A 15% cut- 
back in the recent bookings made 
by flour mills under the Cuban ex- 
port program has been requested by 
the War Food Administration. 

The amount of flour represented 
by this cutback would be thrown 
into a common pool from which 
quotas would be allocated to mills 
on the basis of historical record in 
the Cuban flour trade with the pro- 
gram to be reopened to fill this por- 
tion of the total quota of 1,200,0C0 
200-lb bags of flour that is being 
subsidized by the United States in 
the Cuban sugar deal. 

An industry committee represent- 
ing mills exporting to Cuba will con- 
fer with the War Food Administra- 
tion officials on this request at a 
meeting in Washington, June 13. 

While the cutback proposal ap- 
parently is in the form of a request 
to mills, there appears to be no 
doubt that the WFA has power to 
require the reduction under terms 
of a new amendment to the regula- 
tions governing the Cuban flour ex- 
port program. This amendment pro- 
vides that flour exported under the 
Cuban program must be shipped from 
the mill within “such period as may 
be required by the administrator.” 
The original terms of the regulation 
provided that the flour sold in May 


must be shipped from mills by 
Aug. 31. 
The text of the amendment to 


the Cuban regulation is as follows: 


“Announcement is hereby made 
that the making of payments by 
the administrator of the War Food 
Administration (hereinafter referred 
to as the “administrator”) to ex- 
porters in connection with the ex- 
portation of flour milled from wheat 
grown in the continental United 
States pursuant to the provisions 
of Clause 1, Section 32 Public Law 
$20, 74th Congress, as amended, and 
executive order 9334, as amended, 
as announced by the administrator 
on April 18, 1945, will be subject 
to the following conditions in ad- 
dition to those set forth in the an- 
nouncement by the War Food Ad- 
ministrator dated April 18, 1945: 

“1—Such flour must be shipped 
from mills within such period as 
may be required by the administrator 
or his representatives. 

“2-The giving of notice of sale 
by the exporter shall be deemed to 
be the exporters’ agreement to ex- 
port the quantity of flour stated in 
the notice. 

“8—An exporter may be denied 
the privilege of giving further no- 
tices of sale under the program if it 
is determined by the administrator 
or his representative that such ex- 
porter has not acted in good faith 
in connection with the giving of a 
notice of sale or the filing of a claim 
or has failed to discharge any obliga- 
tion assumed by him under such 
program. 

“The provisions hereof shall be- 
come effective as of 12.01 a.m., 
E.W.T., May 5, 1945.” 


Early Sales Heavy 


When the program began, May 7, 
millers sold practically the entire 


1,200,000-bag quota in less than two 
days, and there was doubt expressed 
that shipment of this amount could 
be made within the time limit. Since 
there was no penalty attached to 
failure to ship, many mills apparent- 
ly booked all that Cuban buyers 
were willing to take. 

Under the terms of the order, the 
unshipped portion of sales would 
be cancelled on Aug. 31 and that 
part of the quota would be opened 
for sale again or allotted by WFA. 

In any reopening of the program, 
the amount of the subsidy possibly 
will become a matter of debate, as 
it appears that WFA is inclined to 
reduce the amount of the subsidy 
on bookings in the future. 


¥ ¥ 


Exporting Millers 
Discuss Cuban Flour 
at K. C. Conference 


Kansas City, Mo.—Exporting mill- 
ers met in Kansas City, May 22, 
to discuss various export problems 
and particularly to clarify the awk- 
ward Cuban situation which is cur- 
rently being studied in Washington. 

During the last period of sales 
to Cuba it appeared that many in- 


MILLERS AND CHEMISTS—The Northwest Section 
of the American Association of Cereal Chemists met 
with members of District 4, Association of Operative 
Millers, in Minneapolis April 28. This journal’s camera- 
man photographed a few of the millers and chemists 
who attended the meeting. The upper left picture in- 
Duluth Universal Milling Co., 
Farmers & Merchants 
Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn., and Fred Leonard, a chem- 
ist in the products control laboratory of General Mills, 
The men in the upper right picture 
are Lloyd Steirly, S. R. Sikes Co., 
Earl Holmquist, La Grange Mills, Red Wing, Minn. 

The men in the lower left picture are: Carl Grier, 
Dr. 


cludes Olaf Myckleby, 


Duluth, Minn; L. H. Patten, 


Inc., Minneapolis. 


General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis; 








equities developed, with some mills 
who previously shared in that busi- 
ness*unable to get any substantial 
part of the bookings. Other mills 
might appear to have excessive book- 
ings they cannot deliver in the de- 
livery period. Means of equalizing 
that situation by their own action 
were discussed by millers and a com- 
mittee was appointed to study the 
problem. 

Millers expressed hope that the 
Puerto Rican flour business could 
be brought back into the private 
trade by Sept. 1, which is believed 
to be the end of the period covered 
by government bookings for that 
country now. 

The rest of tne discussion cen- 
tered around technical export prob- 
lems. William T. McArthur, gen- 
eral manager of the Flour Millers 
Export Association, and A. W. Mal- 
lon, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., conducted 
the meeting. 
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NEW YORK BAKERS CLUB 
HAS MAY GOLF MEETING 


New York, N. Y.—The meeting of 
the New York Bakers Club, Inc., 
May 17, was held at the North Hills 
Golf Club, Douglaston, L. I., through 
the courtesy of A. A. Cervini, R. E. 
Duvernoy, A. C. Ebinger, C. E. Lar- 
sen and E. J. Ranney. First prize 
for golf in Class A was won by A. 
E. Tolley, second by R. B. Morris. 
Class B winners were Walter J. 
Stockman and J. Wiegand. Blind 
bogey prize went to Roy Schaberg. 
Fred Cobb, Cobb’s Sunlit Bakery, 
Green Bay, Wis., president of the 
American Bakers Association, and 
Frank Forbes, of Woods & Selick, 
Inc., were elected to membership. 
The next meeting will be held at the 
Ridgewood Golf Club on June 21. 
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Wheat Uncertainties 
Adding to Miller’s 
Reluctance to Sell 


Kansas City, Mo.—Millers of the 
Southwest are showing concern 
about new crop flour sales this week 
as the sales tempo increases nq 
various uncertainties bob up. 

Declining wheat prospects are 
causing millers to think less in terms 
of an overwhelming supply and more 
about the likelihood that values may 
continue strong for months.  Fur- 
thermore, it is apparent that the car 
situation in the country still is ticht 
and the movement at harvest is not 
likely to be heavy enough to more 
than fill demand. 

As big buyers come in the market, 
even with the willingness to buy on 
a cancellation basis should the sub- 
sidy fail to be extended by June 30 
millers are afraid to commit them 
selves at narrow margins when ihe 
know they cannot cover properly on 
wheat, and if a cancellation should 
by chance be necessary, a wheat loss 
would be possible. 

These elements, plus labor and sack 
shortage, cause millers to sell with 
more caution now than for many 
months. Clarification of the subsidy 
and the OPA wheat ceilings will not 
at all remove the uncertainties. 
BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 

AT EXPORTERS’ MEETING 

O. D. Fisher, president of Fishe 
Flouring Mills Co., Seattle, visited 
Kansas City last week to confer with 
associates in the lumber business in 
Louisiana and also to sit in at the 
millers’ export meeting, May 23 
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Archer-Daniels-Midland Co., Minneapolis; Dr. W. F. 


Co., Mankato, 


eral Mills, 
Minneapolis, and 


Ralph Bohn, 





Inc., Minneapolis; 


Geddes, University of Minnesota, and Dr. Frank Hilde- 
brandt, General Mills, Inc. 

The executive committee of District 4, Association 
of Operative Millers, is shown in the lower right picture. 
Seated from left to right, are: Herman Trapp, Russell- 
Miller Milling Co; C. R. Veeck, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn; LeRoy Frentz, Hubbard Milling 
Minn; L. H. Patten, 
chants Milling Co., Glencoe, Minn; C. O. Spencer, Ger 
William Howie, 3. %- 
Howie Co., Minneapolis; R. J. S. Carter, Minneapolis; 
O. J. Olson, Redfield (S. D.) Flour Mills; R. R. Brother- 
ton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn., and R. W. 
Bouskill, Purity Flour Mills, Ltd., St. Boniface, Manitoba. 
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Cotton Textile Market Inactive as 
Industry Awaits Allocations by WPB 


New York, N. Y.—Any reasonable 
procedure taken by the War Pro- 
duction Board to facilitate the flow 
of cotton textiles will be welcomed 
by bag manufacturers here, as sup- 
plies 1ave continued uninterruptedly 
tight Nearly all quarters of the 
cotton textile market remain with- 
drawn from selling and the only 
amount of goods that the trade was 
able to secure over the past few days 
was negligible, cleaning up lots of 


Class B- sheetings. Significantly, 
these were for quick delivery, re- 
vealing that there is no intention 
on the part of selling houses to go 


ahead for the time being. 

It is now clear that the bag indus- 
try has gotten all the cotton goods 
it will for the rest of this quarter, 


with the exception of the few spot 
lots it are customarily released 
tow: the end of the final month. 
At the same time, however, there has 
been no inclination to sell into the 
third quarter, which places bag men 
in a precarious position on covering 
of their commitments. 

So long as the cotton textile in- 
dustry is beset with its present un- 


certainties of prices and distribution 
is, there is little likelihood that 
forward selling will be resumed in 
any normal sense. Washington must 
make a clear cut decision to spur 
industry operations, observers say, 
before mills will sell any further than 
from production at hand. 

Bemis Bro. Bag Co.’s cotton goods 
index, a composite figure reflecting 
wholesale prices of principal cotton 
cloth used in bag making expressed 
in cents per yard of cloth, is 8.39, as 
compared with 8.00 a year ago. The 
Bemis composite figure reflecting 
duty paid early shipment prices of 
heavy and lightweight Calcutta bur- 
lap expressed in cents per lb of cloth 
is 17.09, as compared with 17.74 a 
year ago. 

Continued inaction on the pur- 
chasing of the 30,000,000 sandbags 
made available by the Indian gov- 


cont? 


ernment is reported by importers 
here, but belief is expressed that 
offers for the entire allotment will 
be made when Calcutta authorities 
have completed making arrange- 
ments. The understanding is that 


an al 
is bein 


cation program for the goods 
worked out by the Indian 


government for shippers there, and 
that offers will be made simultan- 
eously at identical prices and terms. 

Inquiries from consumers here 
have been consistent. Chief users of 
the burlap, which may be purchased 
in both bag and sheet form, will be 
agricultural, clothing and in furni- 
ture upholstery. Designations in 
FEA licenses, which have been is- 
sued, indicate that the greater vol- 
ume of the burlap will go to agri- 
cultural and clothing consumers, as 
Other uses, including furniture, were 
reduced from levels in the applica- 
lions. While there is not seen to 
be much agricultural use for the 
sandbh which are small in size, 
It is likely the sheets may be sewn 
up to make larger bags. 


The burlap market was routine 


Over the past week. Another tem- 
porary lag in arrivals was seen alle- 
Viated by news that at least three 


fast steamers are due with sizeable 
cargoes of burlap. In the mean- 
time, supplies are fully adequate for 
the bag trade. The additional pur- 
chase of heavyweights for this quar- 
ter has been satisfactorily complet- 


ed and it is expected that these will 
be shipped on schedule this month 
and next. 

While burlap consumption in the 
bag industry here over the _ past 
month declined somewhat to a total 
of 46,049,000 yards, the stock situ- 
ation was_ substantially improved. 
Spot supplies at the end of April 
were 92,453,000 yards, in transit 
were 33,048,000 yards, bringing the 
total to 125,501,000. This compares 


to March figures of 70,221,000 in 
spots, 13,909,000 in transit, for a to- 
tal of 84,130,000. 

The paper situation for sacks con- 
tinued unchanged in the trade here 
over the past week, with there be- 
ing no indications of any improve- 
ment in supplies for several months. 
The turning point in tightness of 
supply and production still remains 
ahead, observers pointed out, inas- 
much as government container re- 
strictions are continuing to be tight- 
ened and pulp production still is 
lagging. 

WPB_ announced, for example, 
that total receipts of pulp wood at 


ge nageet or 


fuer’ 
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United States mills during April were 
1,119,600 cords, approximately 3% 
below the 1944 level. 





BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


MILLERS ELECT OFFICERS 

Hillsdale, Mich.—T. H. Sopher, 
McKenzie Milling Co., Quincy, Mich., 
was elected chairman of District 6, 
Association of Operative Millers, at 
a meeting held here May 19. Other 
officers named were Carl H. Mills, 
Henkel Flour Mills, Detroit, vice 
chairman, and L, H. Luedemann, F. 
W. Stock & Sons, Hillsdale, Mich., 
secretary and treasurer. 











NOW’S THE TIME FOR 








| 


RE-SOLICITATION is the keynote for a vic- 
torious “mop up” in the Mighty 7th War Loan. 
Bond rallies plus continuous competition be- 
tween departments help to keep Bond subscrip- 
tions on a quota-topping climb. Strategic poster 
displays ... showings of ‘““Mr. & Mrs. America,” 
the Treasury film . . . distribution of the War 
Finance Booklet, ‘‘How To Get There,”’ and the 
handy Bond-holding envelopes play an impor- 


tant part. But, above all else, arrange to have 





 Gfowe vic MOP-UP/ 


every employee asked once more—and person- 
ally urged once more—to meet his personal 
quota in the Mighty 7th! 

The Payroll Savings Plan is the mainstay of 
every War Loan—meeting your plant quota is 
vital to the success of the 7th! Remember we 
have to make two drives in 1945 do the work of 
three last year. Put on an intensive ‘mop up” 
final to help mop up the Japs, cut the tentacles 
of inflation—and lay the foundation of security. 


The Treasury Department acknowledges with appreciation the publication of this message by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
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U. S. FLOUR MARKETS 
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Kansas City: 
nake their total flour sales 
mind, with 


ver, 


grade 
Four mills report domestic 

3 fair, 5 quiet, 4 slow and 

terest 


tations 
points, May 


tually 


90 to 
shipping 


think 


erally 


to se 
generally to not over 15 or 


THE SOUTHWEST 
Mills of the Southwest still 





volume they might have in 


reach any 


and small buyers interested and ap- 


is made to get them 





parently ready to book whenever the ef- 


the line. 


les last week reached = only 


of capacity, compared with 3% the 


previous week and 51% a year 


lers are not pressing for 


the obvious reason that they 
to contract too heavily beyond June 30 


ago. 
business for 
do not want 


with a _ cancellation clause. They 


realize the danger of the subsidy exten- 


being delayed and also are aware of 


the wheat market dynamite. 
Some buyers who view the 
as bullish are asking for flour for July 


market news 


August, accepting, of course, the can- 
ion proviso. Two large bakery chains 


are in the market this week 


months’ supplies, and 


buying will start late this 
millers further reason for concern regard- 


for two to 


government 
week, giving 


prices, the subsidy continuance and 


2 


straight grade $3. 
a second clear 
2.40@ 2.50. 











change No change in 


sacks 





hard wheat 





the amount of the June _ subsidy. 
Clears continue strong because of their 
demand by those who can use them in some 
‘y flour, and also because 
creased tightness of millfeed. 
are up, with the labor supply 
proved, but only slightly. 
Quotations May 26: established brands 
y flour $4.15@4.35, bakers 
$3.30@3.40, standard patent $3 
25@ 


Ema ¢ 
5 @ 3.30, 


of the in- 
Operations 


slightly im- 


Short pat- 
a 


first clears 





90 @ 2.65, low 


business ac- 
8 dull. 


Oklahoma City: Buyers show little in- 
and local mills report a 
les as compared with 60% 
in the previous week. Operations show 
prices. Quo- 
delivered Oklahoma _ rate 
short patent 


low volume 


of capacity 


.50; soft wheat short patent $4@4.50, 





ard patent 


on seven-day schedules, 
Subsidy getting less 


unchanged, Government 
in the large buyers. 


Quotations May 26: family 


standard patents $: 





patents $3.41, high protein 


clears $2.88, low grade 


Wichita; The labor situation 


60@4; bakers 
ent $3.67, bakers standard $ 

Omaha: Bookings run _ to 
through June. Mills running 


short pat- 





maximum 


at capacity, 
some on six 
consideration 
as it is expected to be continued  vir- 
and military 


short patent 
bakers 
clears 
$2.65. 


t 





Is some- 


better, and mills are operating from 
100%, but all are in arrears of their 


as the need arises. 


Hutchinson: Buyers are 


directions, Sales are 
volume, with only a few purchases from 
bakers who make a_ practice 


of small 


of buying 


beginning to 


more of new year supplies but few 
acts are being closed. Bookings gen- 
are limited to small fill-in lots, In- 
is mostly of the “around the cor- 
type. Mills are not eager to con- 


ahead pending definite 


Shipping directions are 

the mills. 

ina: The demand continues 
mills not pushing sales. 

directions are good. 
Texas: With continuing uncertainty as 

1e flour subsidy and with 


subsidy ac- 


swamping 


at low ebb 
Shipping 


most mills 


dy having their production booked 


through June, there is no particular effort 


ll flour and sales last week amounted 


20% of ca- 


y, which was almost entirely family 


with only a very small 


percentage of 
bakers flour. Operations continue at maxi- 


mum capacity. 


tions May 


patent $3.65@3.90, 





} first clear 
ered TCP. 
Minneapolis: A 





ery inquiry, 


Prices unchanged. Quota- 


26: family flour 
standard 


enriched 


$3@3. 


$3.90@4.15, high 


ceiling 
deliv- 


bakers, 





THE NORTHWEST 





trade seems to 


quotations, and 
subsidy. None «¢ 
heard from last 


sized independents 
July-August 
wheat mills 


capacity, 


earlier, and 


61% 


Army buyers 
absence, although they are expected in 
Some of the 
up in shipping directions 


again soon. 


port a slowing 
from established 


crease in production. 
have 
handle, 


ever, still 


conveniently 
have more 
usual from 

(luotations 


needs, 
totaled 
compared with 


were 


side from 


there is little 
be waiting 


scattered bak- 
activity. The 
for new-crop 


definite action on _ flour 
f the big-lot buyers were 


week, but 


in 1944, 


trade, and 


export orders 


Latin-American 
May 28: 


family flour, enri 









partially 
Bookings _ by spring 
around 


many medium- 


covered their 


64% of their 
86% a week 


conspicuous by their 
larger mills re- 


a resulting de- 
Most companies, how- 
all the directions they can 
particularly since they 
on hand than 


markets. 


established brands 


ched $4.30@4.46, high glu- 











ten bakery flours $3.54, bakery short patent 
$3.44; first patent 3.44, standard patent 

4, fancy clear -24@3.34, first clear 
$3@3.10, second clear 2.70@2.90, whole 





wheat 


0@ 3.54 


THE CENTRAL WEST 


Chicago: 
ported in 
tered lots. 


tions, however, 


sales are also 
only. Directions 
2 in sack 





57, standard 
$3.10 @ 3.54, 
hard 








95% 


A 8 


ight improvement is re- 


business, chiefly 
Buying is not 





spring top 
patent 3 
second clear $2 

winter’ short 


are fair. 





patent $3.32@; 


soft 


a4.31, standard 





St. Louis: 


Bookings 
sisting of 


baker and 


exists but 


5 @ 3.16. 
New 


are of 


a ca 


patent 


business 


and 
Quotations May 


.47, first clear 
winter short patent $: 
3.26@ 4.06, first 





in small scat- 


general. Direc- 
continue good. Family flour 
scattered 


in small lots 


patent $3.47@ 


37@ 3.47, first clear 


family flour 
e047 


patent $3.474 





is rather light 


a scattered nature, con- 


r here and 
A good inquiry 


family trade. 


mills 


ing sales due to 


the wheat 
reported. 


ferings are 


and 
Clears 
sme 


Small bakers a 


mouth. 
Central 


flour is being 
ers have adopted a waiting 


states 


ing for further 
ing any new cor 


in making 
Prices are 

Quotations 
dS, 





patent 5 





family short 
95% $4.29, 

wheat bakers 
$3.57 @ 3.83, 


first clear 





straight and 


Toledo; 


new 


are going 


there to the 


slow on mak- 


the uncertainty of getting 


labor No export sales were 


are in good demand, of- 
ull and wprices are _ firm. 


re buying 


mills say 


from hand to 


that very little 
placed on the _ books. Buy- 


policy, watch- 


developments before mak- 
itracts. Mills are cautious 


sales due 


to uncertainties, 


5@10ce under the ceiling price. 


st 


$2.85@: 
95% 


Flour buyers 





May 26: soft 
cake flour 
patent 
first 
patent 
ight and > % 
spring wheat patent, 


clear 


44. 





ing a break in the wheat 


have been 


only fill-in 


policy has 


ference of 


all the flour 





$3.44, 





have 
market for they 


winter wheat 
straight $3.74; 
straight and 
2@3.75; hard 
amily patent 
t 144 3.49, 








been anticipat- 


holding off. There has been 
business for a long time. That 
been made easy by the _ indif- 
mills about making sales, with 


could expect to 


sold up to 


new crop 


sales. Cars 


certain ol 


Cleveland: 
been 


ers have 


the e 
and 


being 


market and buy 
needs. No one 
buy for any gre 
prices and are 
delivery unless there is a 


ing ceiling 
beyond June 
renegotiation 


extended. 





booked 


are 


get out. 


nd of June 
are not anxious to make 


so scarce 


already that they 
Millers are well 


or start of the 


mills are not 


able to operate full time. 


forced to 
flour for 
seems to 


sat period. 


clause if the 
Withdrawals 


on 


Some flour jobbers and bak- 
come into the 
their immediate 


be anxious to 
Mills are ask- 


reluctant to sell 


subsidy is not 
contracts by 


both bakers and jobbers have 















been 





ex- tracted delay in acting upon the 
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exten. 


ceptionally heavy the past 90 days and sion of the domestic subsidy. Some jj}. 
consequently the contracts have been re- ing representatives believe that when this 
duced ahead of expectation. Family flour uncertainty is removed, there will he a4 
business continues at a very slow pace larger volume of bookings, as many jhyy. 
and it is very doubtful whether’ there ers have permitted their commitments {, 
will be any improvement shown in family drop off considerably. 
flour until next fall. The seriousness of Quotations May 26: spring wheat short 
the shortage of sugar and shortening will patent $3.75@3.78, standard patent $3.45q 
no doubt have a tendency to automatically 3.68, first spring clear $3.50@3.55; hard 
ration bakery products which in turn might winter short patent $3.78@3.80, 95% at 
stimulate some home baking. @3.70; soft winter straights, nearby 38 
Quotations May 26: spring first patent @ 3.45. ? 
80@ 3.90, standard patent $3.70 @ 3.80, first Pittsburgh: Hope of a speedy settlemen; 
3.304 ; hard winter short patent of the subsidy question keeps the il 
: patent $3.50@3.60, first market from being completely apathoti; 
clear $3.10@3.30; soft winter short patent Sales in general consist of small indiy)jyaj 
$4.40@4.65, straight $3.60@3.80, first clear orders bringing a light total volume. On, 


$3.10 @ 3.40. 


EASTERN STATES 


Buffalo: Sales of flour are rather 


The trade is in a conservative 


mind, due to the highly favorable re 
of crop prospects. Another reason is 
for several weeks, most elements in 


trade have been quietly rounding 


stocks and are in a fairly good s 


for the next 60 days. The 


running at capacity for the most part to 


satisfy the heavy requirements of the 


ernment. Spring clears now are 


Quotations May 26, cottons: 
patent $3.80, standard patent 








> 


clear $3. hard winter short patent 





95% patent 3.70, first clear 
winter 1ort patent $3.75, first 











New York: Orders are confined c¢ 


to fill-in lots. Even these are 
quent as bakers’ ideas are below 


and they see nothing to indicate h 


prices except the possibility of 


a lower 


subsidy for June, This accounts for 


scattered buying to some extent, 
by the 
bake- 


bers are slightly discouraged 


ports given by many of the small 


but 








flour order for 3,000 sacks of stan‘lara 


patent spring wheat was closed in 













standard $3.58@% 
$3.90, first clear $ 
‘rake flour $4.35@4.5 
3 straight $3.6 
family flour $4.10@4.71. 





- the 
job- 


soft winter 
intermediate 
Pacific coast 








> re- 








shops that they will close one or two 

days a week during the summer because THE SOUTH 

of supply difficulties. They also complain 

of competition from bakery supply houses New Orleans: Market unchanged 
who are able to offer shortening and sugar last week with prices continuing 
almost as a premium with flour ‘sales. ceilings. No contracts being let 


Stocks on hand are adequate and 


sufficient to maintain safety levels. 





The situation on clears 
with prices close to standards in 
west. Other grades run g¢g 






enerally 


continues 
the N 
about 


5e below ceilings, with occasional 1 


concessions, 


Quotations May 26: spring high gl 






3.95, standard patents 
3.55@3.60; southwestern 








.85, andard patents $:% 
: 3.15@; 3; soft winter straights, 
Pennsylvania $3.65@: ), Pacific coast 
a 3.76. 
Boston: Business is slow due to the 
delay in extending the subsidy. 3 


ginning to worry mill agents and 
not anxious to press for business 





short 


matter is settled. They are willing to 


commitments for 120-day needs 


ers are pressing, but are not 


with orders. The baking trade 
reluctant to buy, other’ than 
needs, as mills are to sell, so 


the result 


is disappointing, 3akers are worried 


the drastic cut in shortening 


now know that the sugar quota 
third quarter will be reduced sharply. The 
only result can be reduced volume, unsat- 


isfactory profits and dissatisfied 


quotas and 
for the 


empl 


Sales of all types of flour were lo 


volume the past week and shading of prices 


was necessary, even to get small 
Shipping instructions are coming in 


slowly so buyers have more 


spring high glutens $3.92@3.97, 
ent $3.82 @3.87 tand: 





3.77, first cle 








rd patent $ 
$3.42@3.48; southwe 





than 
quate supplies on hand. Quotations May 


short 


arrivals 


.65@3.70, 


subsidy date expiration of June 30. 


demand expected to drop considera 


view of further reductions in their 
of sugar by Washington. Quotation 
26: spring wheat 1@3.70, standar 

3.50@3.60; hard winter short 


tight 
orth- 








ninor 





.40@3.52; soft winter straights 
utens d ’ 
Nashville: Sales are spotted—a ca 
t- and a car~there for quick shipment 





sisting fully 95% of the better 
However, the heavy demand from tl 
ernment is taking up most of the ] 


> EF 
5,004 


Virginia the past week at 12c under 


high gluten st 


light. x pi 4 é u 
frame of ing. This sale was made for imme iat, 
. ports delivery. Because of sugar and shorten. 
that ing shortage, bakers are cutting down a, 
the livery of flour. Where formerly — bikers 
out their received one car weekly, these bakers now 
itn order only one car to be sent every her 
A agit week. Cake flour sales have slumpe 4 
mills are Fs : 
cordingly, as bakers find they do not LY 
gov- materials now with which to make ve 
stabilized usual quota of cake. Mills are not S 
spring frat ing for business in majority of cases Lit 
f 70. first ing announcement of new subsidies. 
‘ , s 7 a : tas 
80 The car shortage is again critical ter 
35; soft several weeks _of comparative easin uw 
clear 10 Shipping directions have slowed up. im 
hiefl ily flour sales are extremely small, 
liefly , ‘ 
. fi Quotations May hard winter I 
not fre- ay 
stan short patent $3. .80, straight § 
mills’, a7 : : at eh 
toher 3.70, high gluter first clear 9 
ae spring bakers short patent $3.75 \ 





ads pat 








$3.68 ; } ; : 

tion, leaving few offers in this ter 
1 : Shipping directions on old contract 
i fairly good and stocks in the hat 
s be- 


they are low. Outbound shipments to the 
until the east are slow to fair. Several d 
take good weather have permitted the 
where buy- to spend some time in planting cro} 
_ Swamped these farmers have bought some 
is just as flour; however, the hot months are 
for fill-in and most buyers are trying to cl 


their stocks or hold them low duri! 
about season, Nashville bakers indicate th: 
sales have continued exceptionally 
however, they are finding it very 


x are having to curtail some of their p 
yyvees, : : 
which require much _ shortening or 


Ww in 





mouth bas 
changed to 5c sack higher, blender 
made no change. 

Quotations May 26: soft wheat cal 





sales. 
more 
ade- 









41% ash $3.92; cake flour, .41% o 
ash $3.69; short patent family $ 
gs 


standard patent $4 a5; straight 




















short itent 82@3.87, standard patent ‘85- clear $4.16@4 
$3.72@3.77; Texas short patent 3.82 @ 3.87, Ba ‘ iit 
standard patent $3.72@3.77; soft winter PACIFIC COAST 
patent E 3.75. 3.90, straights 3.65 @ 3.75, Portland; Mill operations still at « 
Clears $3.55 @3.65. Mills offered freely to the governn 
Philadelphia: There is a slightly easier the recent flour requests, with the | 
feeling in the market, due to freer offer- that the failure to put in a sul 
ings. Prices of most kinds are shaded. later than June 30 would mean a 
Demand from bakers is spotty, limited to price. Mills are concerned principal 
small fill-in lots for immediate needs, the subsidy for lack of it has he 
while there is no evidence of any resump- bookings in the domestic trade beyo1 
tion in buying by chains. The attention 30. Bakers and wholesalers’ wil 
of many buyers is focused upon the tighi buy, but mills are not booking bey 
sugar and _ shortening situation and the date. 
_approaching maturity of the winter wheat Quotations May 26: all Montan 
crop in the Southwest. Spot supplies are high gluten 3 bluestem baker 
more liberal and fully ample for require- bluestem topping $3.30, cake 3.80 
ments. While the mills are willing to $3.08, pie $3.08, faney hard wh 
accept business up to June 30, they refuse $3.30, whole wheat 100% $3.30, gra 
to go beyond that date, caused by the pro- eracked wheat $3. 


the buyers are believed to be um 


to secure lard and other shortenin 


$4.59; soft wheat cake flour, not 





Most bakers are buying on aé ha 
Mill prices range fro 














A SUMMARY 


OF FLOUR QUOTATIONS IN LEADING MARKETS 























Hard 
Hard 


Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Soft 
Rye 
Rye 


Soft 








Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent ...... 
Sypris Brat COME 2c csicscoss 


Semolina, No. 1 


Family patent .... $. 
winter straigh wre) yarn 
PORE dtaseveeves§ 2060 Pocus 


$280-lb cottons, 


Week-end flour quotations, 





winter short patent 
winter 95% patent 


Hard winter first clear .. ‘ ‘ ° ; 


winter short patent .... 
winter straight ......... 
winter straight (Pac. cst.) 
winter first clear ...... 
SEO, WERE .6v0 conve ces 
Bout, Gar 2.225. 








Seattle 
oaWPens 


*Includes near-by straights. 
ttHigh glutens, 





per sack 


(cwt), packed in 











100 Ibs. (Canadian 








Chicago Minneapolis Kansas City 
$3.47@ 3.57 $....@ 3.44 $....@.... 
3.37@ 3.47 coos 3.34 re 

3.10@ 3.54 3.00@ 3.10 ees eee 
3.47@ 3.57 3.30@ 3.40 
3.32@ 3.47 . 3.25@ 3.35 
2.68@ 3.02 TT 2.85@ 3.00 
3.45@ 4.31 ; .-@.. 
3.26@ 4.06 @. 
2.75@ 3.16 TTT. See wer) Oe 
3.53@ 3.71 3.83@ 3.98 @. 

2.73@ 3.22 3.23@ 3.38 @ 

--@ 3.75 oe. @ 3.62 coe. 

S. Francisco Standard patent Seattle 
Bove QDeees Dakota ........ -@.. 

4 eh Montana ...... re, ie 





quotations per bbl of 196 Ibs.) 









St. Louis Buffalo Baltimore 
Bevccve 2.80 +79 veers Fare 
@ 3.7 ES ia e 
.@ -@.. 
a @. 
@ Pewee 
oo @ we cure 
--@ oe OSES +46 
@. eee) | ree 
SF vase ooo @. 
++++@ 3.10 oe Gece 
»-@ 3.87 . See 
. --@ 3.37 err. Lee ios ees 
-+++@ 3.99 -@ 3.98 oe e-@ 4.03 co beptves 
San Francisco Toronto **Wir 
we Pere: Spring top patents]..$....@ 5.05 $... 
otiee Spring second patent{ ....@ 4.40 
Spring first clearf... ....@ 3.30 


tNashville prices basis f.o.b, Ohio River points for soft winter wheat flour. **In cottons, 








All quotations on basis of carload lots, prompt delivery. 





Boston Cleveland +N 
3 24 3.87 $3.80@ 3.90 $. 
3. 3.80 
3 3.5§ sed 3.50 
3.78@ 3.80 : 3.70 
3 3.7 3.60 
3.30 
4.65 
$.65@ 3.75 3.60@ 3.80 4.€ 
3.55@ 3.65 3.10@ 3.40 4,1 
a 3.85@ 3.95 
@ 2.80@ 3.00 
Tr. @ 
inipeg Toronto **W 
-@ 5.30 Spring export§ ........ $10.75 
-@ 4.80 Ontario winter straightt 5.50 
Deses 


Fort 
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CANADIAN MARKETS 





-_-- 

goronto-Montreal; Domestic trade in 
spring wheat flour goes along steadily with 
little change from week to week. Buy- 
ers’ needs are given prompt attention not- 
withstanding the pressure of export or- 








ders. Canadian mills are booked up until 
the end of August with orders from the 
British Ministry of Food which include 
sup] : for liberated countries as well as 
fol e in the United Kingdom. Direct 
pusiness has also been done with Norway 
rece The needs of the West Indies, 
Nev indland and other regular markets 
for nadian flour are also cared _ for. 
pri ire unchanged at ceiling levels in 
the mestic market and the export price 
is stabilized for the time being. Quo- 
tat May 26: top patents $5.05 bbl, sec- 
ond 1.40, bakers $4.30, in 98's cotton, 
m i cars, track, Toronto - Montreal 
fre , add 10c extra where cartage is 
per ied. For export, government regu- 
| flour $10.75 per 280 Ibs, f.a.s. win- 
ter ts, June-July-August seaboard 
7 is no change in the winter wheat 
flou tuation. Offerings are light owing 
city of wheat. With some mills 
on ion of export contracts has been 
de by the difficulty of getting grain 
tc 1 Flour buyers in home markets 
ha fficient supplies to carry them along 
ol time being. The ceiling is the 
pr Quotations May 26: Ontario win- 
tel right $5.50 bbl, in secondhand cot- 
tol Montreal: freights; for export $6.25 
bl cotton bags, Canadian seaboard, 
ualization fee of $ 5 bbl. 
ries of Ontario winter wheat which 
! een poor give indication of drop- 
pil f still more. Unfavorable weather 
fc growing crop makes farmers in- 
o hold their supplies. Reports from 
‘ points would indicate that the 
re is suffered considerable damage from 
" rains and cold weather. Prices 
ur eiling levels. Quotations May 26: 
$1 1, Montreal freights, which is equiva- 


$1.12@1.14 bu, f.o.b 


freights. 


shipping points, 
i ng to 


Winnipeg: There was no indication of any 


ex business in Canadian flour during 
th t week, and even small sales to 
tl t Indies were difficult to confirm. 
LD demand continues keen, and mills 
se gn of a let-up in operations. All 

ire running to capacity and _ sup- 
| pear to be moving freely into do- 
ne hannels and to the seaboard for 


May 26: 
between 
Columbia 


nt overseas Quotations 
ent springs for delivery 


F< Villliam and the British 








! $5.30, cottons; second patents 
$ econd patents to bakers $4.60. 

Vancouver: There is little change in 

tl i wheat flour picture. What flour 

ng out for export is all for the 

orces and the disruption of the 

treaty between Canada and Rus- 

nding the arrangement of a new 

| eans that no purchases of flour 

he 1 be made for that country until 

th iation is settled. 

\\ ome bulk wheat is soon to move 
id country from here for the first 
nce the war started, there has 

t mention ef any flour shipments 

irea. In other trades tonnage 
ery scarce and western flour mills 
the government business they 
lle, 
domestic trade sales are steady 
big bakeries taking the bulk 
utput and store sales of a very 
lit nature, Prices are firm as of May 
1 ar quotations on the of 
S's being $5.40 for first patents; 
; bakers patents and $4.90 for vita- 
s heat flour from Ontario mills is 


I ipply and demand with the price 
ide firm at $7.50. 





MILLFEED MARKETS 





polis: Although the 
lls are turning out 
ne for this season, 
un satisfy their 
middlings is 


larger spring 
more feed than 
they are still 
customers’ needs. 
particularly good. 
tT é wanted for the chick trade, 
ind for red dog for pig feed 
‘cing up. So far as spring wheat 
oncerned, feed prices have pre: 
ceiling for many months, 
nt outlook is that they will con- 
Sales are still possible at 
summer and fall shipment, 
wit anything but free sellers. Ceil- 





g e 


I lo so. 


toy for 


oma City: Active demand with lim- 
lies continues. No change in 
Quotations, burlaps, carloads for 
deliveries: bran, mill run and 
sn 95 ecwt; for northern deliveries: 
1 run and shorts $1.90. 
Om t: Same conditions prevailing that 
hay nh in effect for many months. 
heavy and supply is insufficient. 
ceiling, $36.50 ton. 


Wichita: A stiff 





millfeeds 





demand for 


at Wichita as feed mixers and 
e k for more than could be ground 
an ered. Smaller supplies of cotton- 
Se linseed meal have increased the 
hs for bran and shorts. Quotations, 
ba insas City, for bran and shorts re- 
ma the ceiling of $36.50 ton. 
Salina Demand is excellent with prices 
ste nd supplies considerably less than 
tra equirements. Ceiling prices con- 
i prevail for bran and shorts. 
Fort Worth: Despite the heavy produc- 
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tion of millfeeds the demand is such that 


the market is, if anything, tighter than 
ever on bran, with prices tight on the 
ceiling. Shorts are practically unobtain- 
able in carlots. 

Toledo; Still selling readily at ceiling 
levels for all kinds of millfeed $42.37, 
f.o.b. Toledo. Demand appears to be as 
unlimited as ever, and no telling how 
much could be sold if it were available. 


Cleveland: It is rather difficult to ex- 


plain but the demand for feed continues. 
Local mill has been able to ship some 
full carloads of feed. Truckers have tak- 
en the balance. Quotations May 26: spring 
bran, hard winter bran, standard mid- 
dlings, flour middlings and red dog, all 
$42.99. 

Buffalo: Notwithstanding a continued 
heavy production of millfeeds, demand con- 
tinues terrific due to the comparative low 


prices of millfeeds as compared with other 





feedstuffs following their recent advance 
in prices and also the government in- 
sistence on more and more production 
to relieve shortages of meats, poultry, eggs, 
butter and other necessities. Trend 
firm. Quotations: all varieties $41.55, 
straight carlots, f.o.b. Buffalo. 

Boston: Offerings are tight for both near- 
by and deferred needs. Mills’ supplies 
are going almost entirely to direct sales 
so that jobbers and resellers are unable 
to obtain even small quantities. Buyers 





are now willing to buy for deferred ship- 
ment since they see no prospects for low- 
er prices, but were unable to book any 
sizeable quantities. Spring bran, midds., 
mixed feed, red dog $45.67@46.17 ton. 

Philadelphia: Firm with supplies light 
and demand good. Standard bran, pure 
spring, hard winter, soft winter, std. midds., 
flour and red dog, all $44.84@45.34 ton. 

Pittsburgh: Corn is very scarce and hard 
to locate in entire Tri-State area. De- 
mands for all types of millfeeds remain 
strong. There is no improvement in the 
supply situation with bran, red dog, stand- 
ard middlings continuing scarce and _ sell- 
ing at $44.85, ceiling. 

Nashville: The demand has been heavy 
despite better pastures; however, the sup- 
ply is limited. In fact, there is a_ short- 
age of homegrown feeds due to last year’s 
drouth. The few offers being made by 
mills are readily sold and some dealers 


indicate that it is practically impossible to 
secure millfeed in sufficient quantities. 
Prices on both bran and shorts continue 
at the ceilings, $43.30@44.30 ton,  f.o.b 
Nashville. 
Portland: 
.50 ton. 


Mill run, bran, shorts, midds 





Ogden: Business 
tionary and mills 
six days per week. 
morial day, and on 
Quotations: red br: 


steady with prices 
operating to capacity 
Plants to close Me 
Sunday for repairs. 
and mill run, blended, 


sta- 





white and midds. 0, carload lots, f.o.b 
Ogden. Denver prices: $38, ceiling. Cali- 
fornia prices $42.03, ecarlots, f.o.b. San 





Francisco, with Los Angeles prices up $1, 


ceiling. 











Toronto-Montreal: Demand has been 
heavier than ever recently due to per- 
sistent rain and cold weather which have 
kept cattle in barns, Offerings are far 
below requirements At ceiling prices mill- 
feed is exceptionally good value and is al- 
ways much in demand Quotations May 
26: domestic ceiling, bran $29, shorts 30, 
midds. ton, net cash terms, bags in- 
cluded, mixed or straight cars, Montreal 


freight basis. 

Winnipeg: There was no 
millfeed situation. All types 
demand, and most of the 
western Canada are 


change in the 
were in 
supplies from 
going to the eastern 
provinces. Quotations: Manitoba and Sas- 
katchewan bran $28, shorts $29; Alberta 
bran 5.50, shorts $26.50; small lots ex- 
country elevators and warehouses $3 extra. 





good 





a 





demand is far 
records, and deal- 


Vancouver: Domestic 
ahead of any previous 
ers, unable to secure any increased sup- 
plies from western flour mills now work- 
ing to capacity, are maintaining a _ strict 
ration program on all Prices hold 
at ceiling evels, cash car quotations be- 
ing bran $29.80, shorts $30.80, midds 


sales. 








RYE PRODUCTS 





Minneapolis: Rye sustained a sharp 
break the middle of last week, but quick- 
ly reacted and is again at top point for 
the crop, and the highest for about 20 
years. Rumors that distillers would prob- 
ably be heavy buyers, and government 
orders for both grain and flour, were re- 





sponsible for the added _ strength. The 
government is asking for offers on 40,000 
sacks of flour this week. 





The regular domestic trade, however, has 
not as yet responded, They have been 
bearish throughout the year, usually bid- 
ding 20@25c under mill minimums, and, 
as a result, some of the biggest buyers 
are still uncovered, Mills are operating 
largely on government orders and have 
only a very limited quantity to spare for 
prompt shipment. Pure white rye flour 
$3.83@3.98 ecwt, in cottons, f.o.b. Minne- 
apolis, pure medium $3.73@3.88, pure dark 
$3.23 @ 3.38. 

Buffalo: Demand for rye flours is quite 
brisk. Supplies are adequate. Trend is 


firm. white $3.87, medium 
$3.77, 

Pittsburgh: Jobbers and bakers back away 
from purchases. Majority feel that prices 
are too high. Fancy white $3.80@3.90, 
medium $3.70@3.80. 


Chicago: 


Quotations 
dark 37. 


Although rye prices are a little 


sales 
scatterec 


lower, 
small 
rectior 
rye $3.53@3.71 
$2.73 @ 3.22. 

St. Louis: P 
Sales and 
Pure 
dark 

Philadelphia: 
influenced by t 











shir 


offerings and an 


are 
3.87. 

Portland: 
dark $3.79, W 


sharply 





have not 


continue 


white flour 
$3.62, rye 


lower. 


Pure 


improved and only 
i buying is reported. Di- 
only fair. White patent 
» medium $3.43@8.61, dark 


declined 6c 
instructions 
$4.12 
$3.87. 
Weakness 
vearish 


rices 
ping 


week. 
slow. 
$4.02, 


last 
are 
medium 








meal 
has 
outside 
indifferent 

White 


developed, 
advices, freer 
demand, Prices 
patent $3.82@ 
dark 
isconsin 


rye $ 
pure 


medium 
straight $4.40, 








Wisconsin white patent $4.57. 

New York: Light, scattered sales are all 
local mill offices report. Quotations: pure 
white patents $3.95@4.05. 

Cleveland; Bakers and jobbers are only 
buying what they absolutely need. Some 
jobbers were under the impression that 
the recent de break in the option mar- 
ket would reduce the price of rye flour. 
However, mills claim that the price of 


cash rye grai 
tions May 26: 
dark $2.80@3 


n did not 
rye flour, 


change. 
white 


Quota- 
$3.85 @3.95, 


39 











WANT AD 

















v v v 


Advertisements in this department are 
5c per word; minimum charge, $1. 
(Count six words for signature.) Sit- 
uation Wanted advertisements will be 
accepted for 24%c per word, 50c mini- 


mum. Display Want Ads $4 per inch 
per insertion. All Want Ads cash 
with order. 

v v Vv 





HELP WANTED 








OATMEAL MARKETS 








Toronto-Montreal: Rolled oats and oat- 
meal are moving slowly in the domestic 
market but export orders are keeping these 
mills busy Prices are at the ceiling 
Quotations May 26: ceiling, rolled oats 

15 bag of 80 Ibs, cotton, in mixed cars; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb jutes, 85 bag f.o.b 


Toronto or 











Montreal. 








Winnipeg: Demand for rolled oats and 
oatmeal is slow. The moderate’ supplies 
are sufficient to take care of the small 
sales. Quotations: rolled oats, in 80-Ib 
sacks 25 in the three prairie provinces; 
oatmeal, in 98-lb sacks, 20% over rolled 
oats. 

Minneapolis: Bulk rolled oats were tem- 
porarily not quoted on May 20-0z pack 
ages $2.65 case, 48-0z packages $2.89 

United States Grain Stocks 

Commercial stocks of grain in store and 
afloat at the principal markets of the 
United States at the close of the week 
ending May 19, 1945, and May 20, 1944, 
as reported to the United States Office of 
Marketing Services (WFA), in bus (000’s 
omitted): 

Canadian 
7--American— 7 in bond-— 

May May May May 

19 20 19 20 

1945 1944 1945 1944 
Wheat 65,200 107,070 16,614 9,458 
Corn 18,686 8,181 = P 
Oats 11,754 7,198 3,287 795 
2 21,685 16 1,270 

Jarley 9,843 944 102 
Flaxseed 586 3,819 39 1138 
Soybeans 10,022 8,888 


Stocks of Ur 
Canadian 
responding dat 


markets 


1ited States grain in store in 
May 19 (figures for cor 
e a year ago given in paren- 


theses): wheat none (2,188,000) bus; corn 
777,000 (652,000): sovbeans, none (43,000) 
Millfeed Receipts and Shipments 


Receipts anc 
the principal 
week ending 
parisons: 


Minneapolis 
Kansas City 
Philadelphia 
Milwaukee 


May 26, in 


millfeed at 
centers for the 
tons, with com- 


i shipments of 
distributing 


Receipts Shipments 





1945 1944 1945 1944 
7: - 17,550 23,700 
425 4,600 4,825 
60 “as 

4,140 





Flaxseed Receipts, Shipments and Stocks 


Receipts, shipments and stocks of flaxseed 


at principal p 
ended May 26 
comparisons: 


week 
with 


the 


rimary points for 
i bushels, 


in thousand 


Receipts Shipments Stocks 





1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 

Minneapolis.. 129 161 5 32 240 913 

EPUIMER cscs, 6 38 83 i 179 1,617 
Rye Flour Output 

Following is the rye flour output report 


ed to The Nor 
Chicago, Minne 
the Northwest, 
figures for the 


Five mills 
*Four mills. 


mills at 
points in 
comparative 


thwestern 
2apolis and 
in sacks, 
previous 
May 
5 


Miller by 
outside 
with 
weeks: 
May May May 
19 26 
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WANTED — SECOND MILLER FOR 500- 
bbl mill, making mostly family flour, 
Kansas wheat. Address 7 The North- 


western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 





THE ANDARD MILLING COMPA) Y 
has a real opportunity for a topnotch 
proven flour salesman. Contact The 


Standard Milling Company, 309 W. Jack- 
son ll 


Blvd., Chicago 6, 


WANTED BY PROMINENT 
Minnesota mill Salary and commission 
basis. Flour selling experience not ab- 


solutely 
perienc 


necessary but salesmanship ex- 
preferred. Territories open in 
Wisconsin, Illinois, Virginia-North Caro- 
lina and Pennsylvania-New York. Give 
full business history in first letter. Well 
paying permanent positions for men who 
can produce. Address 7330, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn, 











SITUATIONS WANTED 
v 

















HAVE OVER 25 YEARS’ EXPERIENCE 
flour and grain accounting. Desire per- 
manent position Northwest mill. Best 
references, bond, et« Available thirty to 





Address 7326, The Northwest- 
Minneapolis 2, Minn. 


days 
Miller, 


Sixty 
ern 


HEAD MILLE 
ence, all 
tory control. 


R, 30 


systems. 


YEARS’ EXPERI- 
Milléd under labora- 
Good education. Good char- 








acter and recommendations, Available 
short notice. Address 7319, The North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 
POSITION WANTED — IT AM A GOOD 
miller, know mills, know machinery and 
I know men I know how to treat all 
of these Very necessary to make them 
happy and contented to make money for 
the plant Do you want a man of that 
kind? Any place in the west. Address 
7335, The Northwestern Miller, Minne- 
apolis 2, Minn 





MACHINERY FOR SALE 
v 


FOR SALE — MACHINERY IN 
Wolf flour mill, all in good 
room for grain cleaning. 
Anderson, Westhope Flour 
hope, N. D. 














75-BBL 
shape. Need 

Vivian and 
Mills, West- 





MACHINERY WANTED 


v 
WANTED—BRIGHTWOOD BOX MACHINE 
—Pneumatic scale packaging machine; 
two flour blenders. Address 4970, The 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis 2, Minn. 














BAG 
balers, 
floor 
tion, fir 
City, Ke 








MACHINERY, SEWING . 

bag cleaners, automatic cutters, 
trucks. State price make, condi- 
letter. P. ©. Box 361, Kansas 


nsas. 


MACHIN 











We are in the market for small and 
large quantities, any size, of mis- 
prints and obsolete 


New Cotton and Paper Bags 
BARCHENKO BAG & BURLAP CO. 


370-374 Cleveland St. Brooklyn 8, N. Y. 














MATHEW C. BELAN .. . Milling Consultant 


Successful record of milling every type 
of grain in all parts of the country 


5041 Gladstone Avenue Tel. Locust 3417 Minneapolis 9, Minnesota 








15 WEST 10TH 


KA'NSAS CITY 6, MISSOURI 





FLOUR 


K 
STREET = a 


ER Y 
OSE 


EV 
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JOINT MEETING.—The pictures shown above were 
taken by this journal’s cameraman at the joint meeting 
of District 4, Association of Operative Millers, and the 
Northwest Section, American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, held récently in Minneapolis. The upper left 
picture includes R. M. Finch, Wallace & Tiernan Co., 








Millers looking in different directions. 





The man on the 


left is R. R. Brotherton, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., vice president, and R. W. Bouskill, Purity Flour 
Mills Co., Ltd., St. Boniface, Manitoba, executive com- 
mitteeman for District 4. 

Shown in the lower left picture are W. L. Rainey, 
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Restricted Use of 
Corn in Distillers’ 
Holiday Likely 


Washington, D. C.—Because some 
corn processors cannot now obtain 
enough grain for their needs, it js 
likely that restrictions will be im- 
posed on the use of corn by distillers 
during the July beverage holiday 

The Corn Products Refining (o, 
New York, has complained to the 
War Food Administration that ii js 
unable to obtain sufficient corn for 
proper operation of its plants, which 
are producing a number of war prod. 
ucts as well as foods. 

It is believed that this condi ion 
will stand in the way of unrestricted 
use of corn by distillers. Probibly 
the beverage makers will be limited 
to corn of no better than No. 3 gride. 
In a previous holiday, distillers were 
allowed to use No. 3 corn or lower 
grades up to 50% of their grain 
bills, or 40,000 bus, whichever 

















































Vas 


greater. Subsequently it was found 
that distillers had acquired some a 
higher grades which they were then eieamuanis 


permitted to use as the simplest 
out of the situation. 


vay 
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FLOUR BRANDS | 














The following trade-marks have beer ut 


lished in the Official Gazette of the United 
States Patent Office preliminary to reg 4 
tion. Manufacturers and distributors } 
feel that they would be damaged b tl 
registration of any of these marks ar: 

mitted by law to file, within 30 days ter 


official publication of the 


notice of opposition. 


marks, a f na 


Larabee M 
The L 


AIRY FAIRY—Commander 
ing Co., also doing business as 
Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
flour and wheat flour. Use claimed 1 
July 10, 1919, on wheat flour, and nee 
March 24, 1927, on cake flour. 

FRUEN’S—Fruen Milling Co., 
Minn; rolled wheat breakfast 
claimed since Sept. 1, 1894. 

ST. OLAF—Northfield Milling Co., M 
apolis, Minn; milling products, n 
wheat flour. Use claimed since Dec. 8 

READIES Kellogg Company, 
Creek, Mich; cereal breakfast 
claimed since De 18, 1944. 


Minne 


foods 


food l 








BREAD IS THE STAFF OF LIFE 


Bonded Grain in the United States 


Bonded grain in the United State Ma 
19, 1945, in bushels (000's omitted) 


































































e : y € Oats ive arl’y 
Inc; Paul Olson, Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Robert Mc- head of products control for the Commander-Larabee paARCA ARG yy cr ate hy 
Caull, of the grain department of the Pillsbury company. Milling Co; Dr. C. G. Harrell, in charge of the research ee ace rie ease 
O iaevsseve <e ose ' 
The upper right picture shows Fred Schmalz and Mar-_ laboratory for Pillsbury Mills, Inc., and Dr. W. F. Rye 994 +44 
. ‘ . ‘ “ Chicago 39 8 
garet Schmoll, both of the control laboratory of the Geddes, University of Minnesota, editor of the chemists’ = Duluth ay ; 3 
e 24s Ps : s ° ee eee 348 531 
Russell-Miller Milling Co. The men in the left center association journal. The group in the lower right pic- — yijwauxee ie : 
: s 5 7 . ine . r @ Ser hi . cn New York 842 z 
picture are E. J. Crandall, Red River Milling Co., Fergus ture includes Dr. Betty Sullivan, chief chemist for the pan nae ; 
Falls, Minn., and A. B. Carver, superintendent for the Russell-Miller Milling Co; T. C. Roberts, General Mills, Philadelphia panied go ‘ 
Commander-Larabee Milling Co. The right center pic- Inc., and Frank Hoffman, head of the Minnesota state ol) ee .. 14,129 1 3 
; May 12, 1945.... 13,399 1 S 
ture shows two officers of the Association of Operative food inspection laboratory. May 20, 1944.... 7,345 607 : 
: — 4 
6 
Z 
UNITED STATES VISIBLE GRAIN SUPPLY GRAIN FUTURES—CLOSING PRICES 3 
| 

Visible supply of grain in the United States, as compiled by the secretary of the Closing prices of grain futures at leading markets, in cents per bushel: | 
Chicago Board of Trade, in bushels (0000's omitted) of date May 19, and corresponding WHEAT 
date of a year ago 

-——Wheat Corn Oats ——Rye 3arley Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Seattle Duiuth 

1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 1945 1944 July sept. July Sept. July Sept Zuly set a 
Baltimore 1,849 1,566 992 91 11 22 es 85 2 1 May 22 161% 156 159% % 1697 4 
Boston ...-..-. - * d - 198 : May 23 163 156% 160% 1697 : 
Buffalo 3 11,524 1,145 641 3,677 3,459 770 3,036 832 987 May 24 162% 156% 159% 1697 

A float 890 . . + +s > . es May 25 163% 156% 1697 
Chicago 10,210 2,770 1,205 2,674 336 4,940 12,910 1,49 6380 May 26 164% 158% 169% 

Afloat .. o° oe oe oe .e os ee ai: At May 28 165% 159% ; 169% 5 
Duluth ... pteesbase 7,598 7,264 4187 3 1,466 1,109 293 885 4,915 ,446 4 i P 
Fort Worth 3,862 3,809 195 426 156 52 7 16 62 40 a: = CORN ae Sa, am OATS— em a 
Galveston ........ . 1,540 265 Minneapolis Chicago Kansas City Chicago Minneapolis 
Hutchinson ....... ‘ 6,33 x P 4 ee te July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept y 
Indianapolis 464 1,816 880 85 61 72 74 17 os May 22 5 116 114% tees wee 61 59% 58 5 
Kansas City 12,140 2,466 1,454 66 52 289 259 541 64 May 23 116% 115% 61% 59% 58% e. 
Milwaukee : a 162 182 18 6 5 : 514 3,478 2,691 May 24 117% 115% 60% 59% 58 g 
Minneapolis TTT ‘ 5,632 959 4 867 452 1,000 3,349 4,119 1,944 May 25 117% 116% 60% 59% 58 2 
New Orleans 765 764 4 48 es + May 26 118% 117 62 60% 58% a i é 
ROM SORE. i.0-0.05.0000 0 134 86 9 29 1 1 aa : May 28 118% 117% 62% 61% 60% 58% ‘ 
MN, «a hxasi +) oo ks 3,341 2,199 964 194 83 10 129 178 50 2 uz 
ee tc te ere RE ES ac Es 72° 87 r RYE ite FLAXSEED———, BARLEY §& 
Philadelphia ......... 449 142 221 55 39 7 300 1 Chicago Minneapolis Minneapolis Duluth Minne rpolis b 
Ot. BeOmle ..cces paces 549 1,366 691 547 41 1 76 117 132 July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sept. July Sep 
eee .. 1,038 1,045 761 587 231 5 27 15 19 May. 22 135% 126 129% 122 310 310 ; ¥ 
Sioux City ...... ied 108 184 14 16 7 7 27 6 32 May 23 136% 126% 130 122% 310 310 
gee een 2,665 4 8 9 3 154 5 May 24 136% 126% 130% 121% 310 310 
a eeee eae 1,018 128 ‘ 225 May 25 139 128% 132% 124% 310 310 

—_——_— —_—— May 26 140% 130% 134% 126% 310 310 

errata 54,760 94,588 17,660 7,565 10,523 5,952 8,041 21,191 16,255 8,179 May 28 141% 132% 136% 128% 310 
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~ THE WEBER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
a SALINA, KANSAS 

ind 
- In these times it is particularly important to buy wheat from 

3 those who know. Our experience may be valuable to you. 
‘ LO IE aig 0 TR gg der Ms the Board @ We offer you nearly 60 years of 

i. J. FITZPATRICK, Vice President established good reputation and a 

es FUHRMAN Beeretary “Treasures present experienced management. 
Le KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 
The Quality Insurance in 
— In the long run costs 






— ou nothing, pays you 
a y g, pays y 


. 3 handsomely. 
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CHOICEST CANADIAN Hard Spring Wheat 


and perfect milling facilities have placed our products in the van. 














BRANDS 


“VICTORY” - “PRAIRIE BLOSSOM” 
“WOODLAND” - - “HOMELAND” 


THE DOMINION FLOUR MILLS, LTD. 


Cable Address: “DOMFLOUR” MONTREAL, CANADA 























SPILLERS LIMITED 


Millers of the 
HIGHEST QUALITY FLOUR 


and Manufacturers of 


ve — PROVENDER = BALANCED 
gancimporters RATIONS 
FOR ALL CLASSES OF FARM STOCK 


4 Sd 
Head Office: Oables: 


40, St. Mary Axe, E. C. 3. “Milligroup” 
LONDON, ENGLAND Lone Jon 














Since wf 


Sames Mi yy} CMATUSOM 6 SUNS 


dezain Merchants Shippers al kxpartors 


WINNIPEG + CANADA 
Export Offices - MONTREAL and VANCOUVER 
Cable Address: “JAMESRICH” 














LAKESIDE MILLING COMPANY, Ltd. 
“BLOSSOM of CANADA” “YORK” “NORDIC” 
Cable Address: LAKESIDE TORONTO, CANADA 


— 




















GREAT STAR FLOUR MILLS, Ltd. CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT R: G- PRAT e 


s to Wolverton Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 529 Elevators in Manitoba, Expor ter 


Ping Spring and Winter Wheat _— Saskatchewan and Alberta. A FEE 
“SILVERKING”’ “GREAT STAR” “WOLF”’ “KEYSTONE” UNITED GRAIN GROWERS, LTD. FL OUR, » CERE! ALS, st : 
Cable Address: “Wotmacs” ST. MARY’S, ONTARIO, CANADA Winnipeg. Manitoba TORONTO, CANADA _ ¢ 8 
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TORONTO, CANADA 


SPECIALISTS IN MILLING 
All Western Canada Hard Wheat Flours 


PURITY - THREE STARS zs 


In Victoria on Vancouver Island are 


located amid beautiful gardens the 
e Parliament Buildings of the Province of 
British Columbia. 


British Columbia, Canada’s third 
largest province, with an area of 366,255 


square miles, leads all provinces in per 

G ie EAT W E S i capita wealth, per capita purchasing 
power and per capita production. 

Logging, lumbering. . . fishing. . . fruit 

growing, mixed farming, cattle raising 


...mining.. .shipping. . . power develop- 
ments...scenic grandeur... .friendly 
MA ! SY LA N D climate. ..all these make British Col- 


umbia attractive to the traveller, the 


sportsman, the home-seeker and the 
iH U Le) N business man. 


British Columbia, strategically located, 
will play an ever more prominent part 


UP Spite) e Mreliy Vane 4 GUARANTEED in Canada’s future. 











BAGS JUTE R A G Ss COTTON BAGS 


Factories—MONTREAL - TORONTO The CANADIAN BAG CO., Limited 


Head Office: MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


el 


me) 














CANADA'S BEST FLOUR from the WORLD’S FINEST WHEAT 
WHEAT THAT IS Carefully SELECTED, Correctly BLENDED 
AND Really WASHED 


26 PRI RME RT RISI ONS. 5 Aaa 


020k az These Celebrated ose oats WHEAT-HEaRre 
OGiLy ousEHo ° pie TONIK WHEay 
GLENORA FAMOUS yitA-B. WHEAT GERM CEREq, 


BUFFALO soe 
Cable Address 


ALL CODES 


: on ills at - 
cove wows The OGILVIE FLOUR MILLS COMPANY LIMITED | somes "ror wun 
useo MONTREAL CANADA MEDICINE HAT 








with 
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WINNIPEG - 


TERN EXPORT 


TORONTO - 


IT’S IN THE RECORD 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


CANADIAN 


SPRING WHEAT FLOUR 


ROLLED OATS 


OATMEAL 


Mills Limited 


HUMBERSTONE - 


OFFICE MONTREAL 


bin Hood Flour 


Mills and Sales Offices: VANCOUVER -» CALGARY - MOOSE JAW - SASKATOON 
MONTREAL - 
* ORIENTAL EXPORT OFFICE 


MONCTON 
VANCOUVER 































FARM STORAGE ADDITIONS 
ADVOCATED BY 0. E. CASE 


Hutchinson, Kansas.— Farm stor- 
age additions should be encouraged, 
O. E. Case, secretary of the Kansas 
Grain, Feed and Seed Dealers Asso- 
ciation, says. “Permanent = struc- 
tures perhaps are not generally pos- 
sible, but some provision should be 
made by the grower to bin part of 
his 1945 crop, as we shall undoubted- 
ly experience need for much addi- 
tional farm storage. Certainly it 
will take a vast amount of storage 
to take care of 232,000,000 bus of 
Kansas wheat alone, to say nothing 
of the other grains to be harvested. 

“Much of last year’s grain remains 
on farms in other states as well as 
in Kansas, in addition to that which 
is in country, terminal and mill ele- 
vators. The 12 states which seem to 
be suffering the worst from the car 
shortage, Kansas, Nebraska, North 
Dakota, Colorado, Oklahoma, Mis- 
souri, South Dakota, Texas, Mon- 
tana, Minnesota, Iowa and Wiscon- 
sin, report approximately 2,000,000,- 
000 bus of grain on farms, not in- 
cluding the sorghum grains. There 
is not a chance in the world of mov- 
ing this amount of grain before the 
wheat harvest at the present rate 
boxcars are being furnished for load- 
ing,” Mr. Case says. 





BREAD (S THE STAFF OF LIFE 
TRANSFER PAUL BIMMERMAN 


Paul Bimmerman, for the last sev- 
eral years grain buyer for Quaker 
Oats Co. at Sherman, Texas, has 
been transferred to that company’s 
recently acquired division in Los An- 
geles. J. Richard Jones, formerly 
with R. Tullis Cofer Co., Dallas, has 
succeeded Mr. Bimmerman at Sher- 
man. 
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Export Flour 
INSURANCE 


‘All Risks’’ 


Special Service to Flour Mills on 
Export and Domestic 
Ocean and Lake Insurance 
and Transportation 


Thirty-Five Years’ Experience in 
Export Flour Handling 


Western Assurance 
Company 
TORONTO, CANADA 
F. C. THOMPSON CO., LTD. 
Canadian Agents 
Royal Bank Bldg., Toronto, Canad 
APPLETON & COX, INC., 


American Agents 
111 John Street, New York 





re 











Grain Shippers 
Domestic and Export 


TORONTO ELEVATORS 
Toronto 


Canada 














GILLESPIE BROS., Pty., Ltd. 


FLOUR MILLERS 
SYDNEY, N.S.W., AUSTRALIA 


CABLE ADDRESS, GILLESPIE,” SypNry 


COATSWORTH & COOPER 


LIMITED 


Grain and 
Feeds 


Exporters 


A 
a 
3) 


TORONTO, CANADA 











MUNGO SCOTT, Pty., Ltd. 
FLOUR MILLERS 


Cable Address: Established 
“SUPERB” 1894 








Summer Hill, Sydney, N.S.W., Australia 





W. S. KIMPTON & SONS 


Flour Millers 


MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA 
Cables: ‘“GLUTEN,’’ Melbourne 
















Head 

Office— 
Toronto, 
Ontario 











CANADA’S LARGEST FLOUR 


















TORONTO 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


OA 





PORT COLBORNE MILLS—CAPACITY 12,000 BBLS. DAILY 


Maple Leaf Milling Co. Limited. 


EXPORT OFFICES: 


NEW YORK 
MILLS AT 
MEDICINE HAT, ALBERTA 


VANCOUVER 


EXPORTERS 


a ne POR iM A te, NNN 


PORT COLBORNE, ONTARIO 


Cable 

Address— 
‘‘Mapleshaw,” 
Toronto, 


Canada 
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QUALITY UNIFORMLY MAIN TAINED SINCE 1887 


| Lake of the Woods Milling Co., Limited 


Cable Address 
“HASTINGS” 
Montreal 


ALL 
CABLE CODES 
USED 





Makers of CANADIAN HARD SPRING WHEAT Flour 


Owning and Operating Mills at 
Wheat-Receiving Elevators in Manitoba, Brantford, Keewatin, Medicine Hat 
Saskatchewan and Alberta 


| HEAD OFFICE: MONTREAL WESTERN OFFICE: WINNIPEG 
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The St. Lawrence Flour Mills Co., Ltd. 


MONTREAL e CANADA 


Millers of Canadian 
Hard Wheat Flours 
“Regal” 
“Fleur de Lis” 
“National” 
“Daily Bread” 
“Citadel” 


Quality uniformly maintained for over 25 years 
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WESTERN STAR 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


KANSAS STAR 
GOLDEN CREST 


* 


* 


Careful, intelligent selection of 


wheat, experienced milling and 


scientific control are the funda- 


mentals that make these flours 


mean extra values to discrimi- 


nating buyers. 


* 


* 


The WESTERN STAR MILL CO. 


SALINA, KANSAS 





Mill and Elevator Insurance 
of all kinds 


MARSH & McLENNAN 


MINNEAPOLIS OFFICE 1515 NORTHWESTERN BANK BUILDING 








DESIGNERS 


The BARNETT & RECORD CO. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


BUILDERS 


Grain Elevators—Mill Buildings—Industrial Plants 








THE CROWN BAG CO. 


2549 Broad St. Memphis, Tenn. 
Telephone 4-3017 
Dealers In Used Bags 
... Cotton and Burlap 


Bags For All Purposes 





“Whitewater Flour” 


Ground Where the 
Best Wheat Is Grown 


WHITEWATER FLOUR MILLS CO. 
Whitewater, Kansas 





Western King Flour__ 


Uniform Bakery Flour 
MANEY MILLING CO. 


maha, Neb. 





THE ROSS MILLING CO. 
Choice Quality Flour 


Plain and Selfrising 
OTTAWA KANSAS 








MINER-HILLARD 
MILLING CO. 


WILKES-BARRE, PA. 


Manufacturers of 
Wheat, Rye, Corn and Buckwheat Flours 








We specialize in 
designing and engraving 
for Millers and the Grain Trade 


Holland Engraving Co. 


Kansas City, Missouri 








EVANS MILLING CO. 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND., U.S. A. 





Manufacture Kiln-Dried 


WHITE CORN PRODUCTS 
Capacity, 16,000 Bushels 
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A merchant ship returning to Aus- 
tralia with a miscellaneous passenger 
list, including a few Germans, two 
Americans, two Australians, two 
Scots and two Englishmen, reached 
a small island populated by dusky 
natives. 

Within two weeks the island was 
a hive of activity. The Germans 
were drilling the natives into an 
army, the Americans had opened a 
general store and automobile agency, 
the Australians had started a race 
track, the two Scots were financing 
the whole crowd, and the two Eng- 
lishmen were still hanging about 
waiting to be introduced.—Montreal 


Star. 
¢¢ ¢ 

Sailor: This is my ship, look it 
over. 

Sweetie: Oh, how marvelous; I’d 
like to see the captain. 

Sailor: He’s forward. 

Sweetie: Oh, don’t worry. 
take care of myself all right. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Gertrude: Poor fellow, what did 
he die of? 

Mamie: The doctors attribute his 
death to-smoking too many cigarettes. 

Gertrude: That’s a shame. 

Mamie: Yes. But you ought to 
see the lovely rug his wife got for 


the coupons. 
e¢¢ ¢ 


“T’ll bet you think twice before 
leaving that wife of yours alone in 
the evenings.” 

“T’ll say! First I have to think up 
an excuse for going out, and then a 
reason why she can’t come with me.” 


¢¢ ¢ 
Serious-looking Stranger (who had 
called): Good morning, madam, I 
represent the society for the sup- 
pression of profanity. It is our ob- 
ject to take strong language right 
out of your life. We 
Woman (interrupting): Come here, 
Henry. Here’s a man who wants to 
buy your car. 
¢¢ ¢ 
First Patient: What does the little 
man who wasn’t there eat for break- 
fast? 
Second Patient: 
with evaporated milk. 


¢¢¢ 


The car had knocked a man down 
and gone over his foot. The victim 
was loudly demanding compensation. 

Motorist (gasping): Good heavens! 
Two hundred dollars for a damaged 
foot! My dear man, I’m not a mil- 
lionaire. 

Pedestrian (tersely): Perhaps you 
ain’t. And I ain’t no centipede. 


¢¢ ¢ 


Furious Diner (bellowing at the 
waiter): What’s the matter with you, 
man? I began with fish and now 
you brought me soup. You surely 
know that soup comes first! 

Waiter (in a whisper): Yes, sir; 
quite, sir, but, between ourselves, sir, 
the fish couldn’t wait any longer. 


I can 


Ghost toasties 





Hard Spring Wheat 
Hard Winter Wheat 
100% Whole Wheat 
Cake Flours 

Pastry Flours 


+ + + H H 








— 


A COMPLETE FLOUR SERVICE 


RUSSELL-MILLER 
MILLING CO. | 


MINNEAPOLIS 1, MINN. 
Millers of Occident, American Beauty — 
and Other Bakery Flours ; 











American Ace 
-A very fine, short, 
strong patent milled 
in one of the West’s 
very finest flour mills. 


American Flours, Inc 
NEWTON, KANSAS 













VANITY FAIR 
TELEPHONE 
MARITIME 
INVADER | Spring Wheat Flour 


(HIGLUTEN) 














— 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMISTS 


Flour, Grain and Feed Analyses 
- THE - 
COLUMBUS LABORATORIES 
31 North State St. Chicago, Ill. 








TOWN GRIER FLOUR 


MIDLAND FLOUR MILLING CO. 


2018 Taney Ave. No. Kansas City, Mo. 


— 








Dependable Hard and Soft Wheat ~ | 
Bakery and Family Flours 


SAXONY MILLS 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Our 96th Year 





a 
4 








KING MIDAS 
FLOUR 
KING MIDAS FLOUR MILLS 











Minneapolis, U.S. A. 
_ 








Maj 
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REPRESENTATIVE FLOUR IMPORTERS OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES 








M. STANNARD E. A. GREEN 
Established 1870 


STANNARD, COLLINS & CO. 
FLOUR, GRAIN anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 


Cory Buildings, 
Fenchurch Street 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


PILLMAN & PHILLIPS 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


LONDON, LIVERPOOL, BRISTOL, 
DUBLIN, BELFAST 





Cable Address: ‘DORFEACH,’’ London 
MARDORF, PEACH & CO., Ltd. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


52, Mark Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


COVENTRY, SHEPPARD & CO. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


17, Corn Exchange Chambers 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address. “Coventry,’’ London 


C. E. FEAST & CO. 
(CHAS. E. FEAST) 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
Subscription Room 
ething Lane, 


LONDON, E. C. 3 


Cable Address ‘“Feastanco,’’ London. 


Buy and Sell 
Through 


WANT ADS 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


HARRIS BROS. & CO. (Grain) Ltd. 
COMMISSION AGENTS and FACTORS 
GRAIN, SEEDS, OIL, FEEDINGSTUFFS 
and FLOUR 

Corys’ Buildings 
57/59 St. Mary Axe LONDON, E. C.3 
9 Brunswick Street LIVERPOOL 
68 Constitution Street LEITH 
81 Hope Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘“TRONTOPRI,’’ London 
(FLOUR, FEED & GRAIN, LTD.) 
52 Mark Lane LONDON, E. C. 3 
FLOUR, GRAIN, FEED, CORN AND 
CEREAL PRODUCTS 
Codes: Riverside, A B C 5th Ed., also Bentley 
and Western Union 5 Letter Codes 





FENNELL, SPENCE & CO. 


IMPORTERS OF GRAIN, FLOUR, 
LINSEED anp COTTONSEED PRODUCTS, 
FEED, ETC. 


20, Chapel Street, LIVERPOOL, ENG. 


Oable Address: “FENNELL,” Liverpool 








| JAMES ALLEN & CO., (Belfast) Ltd. 
FLOUR anp CEREAL PRODUCT 
IMPORTERS 
Ulster Bank Chambers, 73 May Street 
BELFAST, IRELAND 
Cable Address: ““ANCHOR,”’ Belfast 





FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington Street GLASGOW, C. 2 
and at 27, Corn Exchange Chambers 
LONDON, E. C. 3 
Cable Address: “CAMELLIA,” Glasgow 


McCONNELL & REID, LTD. 


FLOUR IMPORTERS 


19 Waterloo St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘MARVEL,’ Glasgow 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 


Baltic Chambers 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “WAVERLEY” 


ANDREW TAYLOR & CO. 
(GLASGOW) LTD. 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, CEREALS, OATMEALS, 
GRAIN 
163, Hope Street, GLASGOW 


Cable Address: “'Goldenglo,”’’ Glasgow 


FEEDSTUFF 


118 So. 6th St. 


ROBERT CARSON & CO. 


LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
50 Wellington St. GLASGOW 


Cable Address: ‘‘DIPpLOMA,"’ Glasgow 





WILLIAM MORRISON & SON 





Minneapolis, Minn. 


FARQUHAR BROTHERS 


FLOUR MERCHANTS 


50 Wellington Street GLASGOW,C.2. 
C. I. F. business much preferred. 
Cable Address: “Glencairn,’’ Glasgow 


WATSON & PHILIP, LTD. 
FLOUR IMPORTERS 
155 Wallace St., GLASGOW, C. 5 
41 Constitution St., LEITH 
Esplanade Buildings, DUNDEE 
42 Regent Quay, ABERDEEN 


Cables: ‘‘Puinip,’’ Dundee 





D. T. RUSSELL & BAIRD, Ltd. 
45 Hope Street GLASGOW 
IMPORTERS OF 
FLOUR, OATMEALS, CEREALS 

OFFICES ALSO AT 
LIVERPOOL 
DUBLIN 


LEITH 
BELFAST 


— The Feedman’s 
weekly 
newspaper 


Serves The Growing Feed Industry 








Low Grades and 
Millfeed 


I. S. JOSEPH CO., INC. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


E LLY Aout 


cons WM orchandisers 


919 No. Michigan Ave. 


CHICAGO 














S. R. STRISIK CO. 


Flour Mill Agents 


NEW YORK 


Produce Exchange 








We are always in the Market for 


Hard and Soft Wheat Flours 


GENERAL BAKING COMPANY 


420 Lexington Ave. NEW YORK CITY 


Francis M. Franco 
FLOUR 


Produce Exchange, NEW YORK 





KNIGHTON 


FOR FLOUR 


NEW. YORK = Foh—y ge}, | 
PHILADELPHIA 








HUBERT J. HORAN 
roreicn H]TLOUR onestic 


31st and Chestnut Streets 
PHILADELPHIA 4, PA. 


JOHN E. KOERNER & CO. 


FLOUR 


781 LASALLE St. 
NEW ORLEANS, U.S. A. 


P. O. Box 646 











Johnson-Herbert & Co. 


FLOUR 


444 W. Grand Ave. CHICAGO 





Flour Specialists fizthour" 
M. S. Brownold Company 


Successors to D.G.Van Dusen & Co. 


Produce Exchange NEW YORK 


H. J. GREENBANK 
& COMPANY 


FLOUR 


PRODUCE EXCHANGE NEW YORK, N. Y. 





ANALYSES 


FLOUR—CEREAL—GRAIN 


* Dependable, PromptService 


iebel Institute of Technology 
960 Montana CHICAGO, Ii. 








HABEL, ARMBRUSTER & 
LARSEN CO. 


at FLOUR crsces 


110-420 N. Western Ave... CHICAGO, ILL. 


—— 





THE FRANK R. PRINA 
CORPORATION 


Domestic F L oO U R Export 


LIVE WIRES—CONNECT! 


500 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK 


Dixie-Portland Flour Co. 


Memphis, Tennessee 


Standard of the South 
plus Dependable Service 





KELLY-ERICKSON CO. 


Flour Brokers 


OMAHA, NEB. 
Offices: 
New York City and San Francisco 











‘DIAMOND D” 


A High Grade Baker's Spring Patent 
Milled Under Laboratory Control 
from Montana Spring Wheat 
Sheridan Flouring Mills, Inc. 
SHERIDAN, WYOMING 














-FLOUR 


Broker and Merchandiser 
DAVID COLEMAN, Incorporated 


Members N. Y. Produce Exchange 
Produce Ex. - NEW YORK 
New England Office: 211 Bryant St., Malden, Mass. 











rRIPLE XXX FINE GROUND 


ALFALFA MEAL 


Ideal for Poultry Mashes 
THE DENVER ALFALFA MILLING & 
PRODUOTS CO. Merchants Exchange, 
Lamar, Colo. St. Louis, Mo. 








WHITE & COMPANY 


‘‘The Flour People’’ 
313 Chamber of Commerce Bidg 
Baltimore 2, Md. 











EXPORT FLOUR INSURED ALL RISKS BY 


The SEA INSURANCE €0., Ltd. 


OF LIVERPOOL 


ORIGINATORS OF ALL RISKS 
INSURANCE ON FLOUR 


Policies of this Company 
are held by leading millers 


Atlanta, Georgia 


90 John Street 


Insurance Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 


CHUBB & SON 


United Staies Managers 
New York 


Montreal, Canada 
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TYPE 4 N-RICHMENT-A 
This type has ferrum reductum as its 
source of iron, and when fed at the rate 
of % oz. of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. 
of flour, there is practically no ash addi- 
tion from the concentrate. 

YP] A N-RICHMENT-A 
This type is the same as Type 4 except 
that it is compounded to be fed at the 
rate of ¥2 oz. of N-RICHMENT.-A to 100 
Ibs. of flour. 


TYPE 5 N-RICHMENT-A 

This type has sodium iron pyrophos- 
phate as its source of iron and is com- 
pounded to be fed at the rate of ¥2 oz. 


of N-RICHMENT-A to 100 lbs. of flour. 


NA-118 





For enrichment at safe yet econom- 
ical levels, N-A’s 3-Way Service 
offers extra protection: 
1. N-RICHMENT-A“, with its 10% 
safety factor 
2. N-A Technical Field Service 
3. N-A Enrichment Feeders 


And large mill inventories are un- 
necessary when you use N-A's 3-Way 
Service because all types of N-Rich- 
ment-A are available for prompt ship- 
ment from local distribution points. 
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Soldier, meet a new employer 


Sure enough, soldier, the curious amber- 
colored material you see here may some day 
help create the new jobs we’re all counting on. 

For new products make new jobs, and here’s 
one we think has a great future. 

It's known as polyamide resin; it’s made 
from soybeans, and it’s one of the best heat- 
sealing agents yet developed Coat a pack- 
aging paper with it and just a touch of a hot 
iron will give you a seal that’s stronger than 
the paper itself. 

It can also be used in the manufacture of 
printing inks, lacquers, adhesives, sealing wax, 


wood sealers. In fact, we’ve only just begun 


The formula for polyamide resin was de- 
veloped by U. S. Department of Agriculture 
scientists — the manufacturing process by 
General Mills. Recent increases in production 
of polyamide resin and many other General 
Mills products have been made primarily for 
war purposes. But once our war job is done, 
we will expand our production as rapidly as 
possible. 

For it is in this way w. think our company 
will best be able to serve America— by 
aggressive research, steady expansion, rs 
leading to new jobs... new markets 


and a more dependable income for the 











to explore all its possible applications farmer ... and better living forall of us. 

Copyright 1945, General Mills, Inc., Minneapolis, Minnesota, makers of Soy Products, Wheaties, Kix, Cheeriorts, Gold Medal Enriched 

Flour, Softasilk Cake Flour, Bisquick, Betty Crocker Soup, Larro Feeds, Bakery Flours, Sem« a and Durum Flours, Wheat Gluten and 
Starches, Vitamin Products, Naval Ordnance and other Mechanical Products. 


One of a series of ads 
appearing in general maga- 
zines which tells the Story of 
General Mills quality controls 
and new product research. 
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